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APPLETONS’ 


New Revised Edition. 
| Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every 
subject. Printed from new type, and illustrated 
with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 





| 
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| 
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| The work originally published under the title of 

| Toe NEw AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA was c mpleted in 
| 1863, since which time the wide circulation which it 
| has attained in all parts of the United States, and the 

| signal developments which have taken place in every 

branch of science, literature, and art, have induced 
| the editors and publishers to submit it to an exact 
and thorough revision, and to issue a new edition 
entitled ** The American C yclopedia.”’ 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in every department of knowledge has made a new 
work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitful 
| application to the industrial and ‘useful arts and the 
convenience and refinement a! social life. Great 
wars and consequent revolutions have occurred, in- 
volving national changes of peculiar moment. ‘The 
civil war of our own country, which was at its hei ght 
when the last volume of the old work a = 
happily been ended, and a new course of comme cial 
and industrial activity has been commenced, 

Large accessions to our gevgrephical knowledge 
bere © yeen made by the indefatigable explorers of 

ric 

| The ‘great political revolutions of the last decade, 

| with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 

| brought into public view a multitude of uew men, 
| whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of whose 
| live s every one is curious to know the particulars, 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the ne wspapers or in the transient publira- 
tions of the day, but which ought now to take their 
place in permanent and authentic history. 
In preparing the present edition for ‘the press, it 
| has accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring 
down the information to the latest possible dates, 
ana to furnish un accurate account of the most recent 
discoveries in science, of every fresh production in 
| lite rature, and of the newest inventions in the practi- 
cal arts, as well as to give a succinct.and orginal re- 
cord of the progress of political and historical events. 
The work has been begun after long and careful 
preliminary labor, and with the most ample resources 
| for carrying i: on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been 

used, but every page has been printed on new type, 

forming in fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same 
plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a far 

greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 

provements in its composition as have been suggesied 
v longer experience and enlarged knowledge 

The illustrations which are introduced for ‘the first 
time in the present edition have been added not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity 
and force to the explunations in the text. They en- 

brace all branches of science and of natural lator 3 

and depict the most famous and remarkable features 

of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as the va. 
rious procerses of mechanics and manufactures, 
Although intended for instruction rather than em- 
bellisument, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artis:ic excellence : the cost of their execution 
is enormous, and it is believed they will find 
come 
pe 


ua wel- 
reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclo- 
ia ond werthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on 
delivery of each volume — It will be completed in six- 
teen large octavo vo.umes, each containing about 800 
ages, full: illustrated with several thousand Wood 
Ft ugravings, and with numerous colored Lithugraphic 
Maps. 

Prick aND STYL" OF BrnpDINe. 
In extra Cloth, pervol............... 
In Library Leather, per vol..... om 
In Haif ‘urkey Morocco. per "eee, 


In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol. ...... 8 00 
™ = ull Morocco, antique, gilt ee. “Bee, ” 

10 00 
In r ull Kussia, per vol. 10 00 


Three volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, 
until completion, will be is*ued once in two mon he. 

Specimen pages of the * American Cyclopedia,” 
|: showing type, i ccredone, ete., Will be sent gratis, 
| 
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Every Sewing Machine Doubled in Value 


PALMER’S 


Combination Attachment 
FOR ALL SEWING MACHINES. 





The perfection of making and arranging 
every style of Dress and Trimming with 
as much ‘ease and simplicity as run- 
ning up an ordinary seam, with ~ 

some new and entirely Ori- 
ginal Accomplishments. 


AND ALL WITHOUT BASTING. 


1.—It prepares the MILLINERS’ FOLD better than 
can be done by hand. 
2.—It prepares MILLINERS’ FOLD with different 
colors and pieces of goods at one operation. 
3.—It prepares and places a fold in any seem per- 
feetly, without basting. 
4.—It prepares and puts a double or single fold on 
the edge of a band. 
5.—It cords bias bands. 
6.- * eas and applies a double French hem 
nish. 
7.—It prepares a cord welt perfectly. 
&.—It prepares and places a cord welt in any seam 
, without basting. 
9.—It prepares a cord welt, at the eame time gather- 
ing and placing ‘he welt in the gathering 
seam, sewing it toa plain band, if desired, at 
one operation. 
10.—It does pad pment ‘ 
11.—It gathers and sews at the same time, better than 
any other gatherer. 
12,—It hems all goor's, bias or straight. 
13.—It binds with a braid. 
14.—It binds with cut binding. 
15.—It sews any seam without basting.} 


The arrangement is very novel, and it is one of the 
timrlest Attachments in use ; indispensable in its 
utility, doubling the value of any Sewing Machine. 

In ordering, state Kunp of Sew!ng Machine. 

ice, $4, with full instructions for its use mailed 
post free. Address, 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
#17 Broadway, New York, 
An opine seldom otfered to Agents of both 
sexes which are wanted, everywhere, immediately. 





FREDERICK KURTZS 


Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET & 60 BROADWAY. 





The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill 
of Fare to the most reasonable rates 
To Suit the Times. 


A variety of very large and commodious Dining 
Rooms enables him to accommodate private and 
select parties, and also every class of business men. 

The same uniform prices are charged, both in pri- 
vate rooms and the Dining Rooms, either in Broad- 
way or New Street, and Dinners will be sent to 

ces and Banks without extra charge. 


Extra low prices charged at the different 
Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
avd still the very best articles furnished without 
delay. 
Hoping for a continuance of the liberal patronage 
80 long enjoyed by me, 
I remain the Public's Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


O1ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 


Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappoint 
ment,and hereditary pre- 
disposition, all turn the 
hair gray, and either 
of them incline it to shed 
prematurely. 

Ayer's Harr Vicor, 
by long & extensive use, 
has proven that it stops 
the falling of the hair 
immediately ; often re- 
news the growth, and al- 
ways surely restores its 
FN . ee as > color, when faded or 

we . gray. It stimulates the 
outritive organs to healthy activity, and preserves 
both the hair and its beauty. Thus brashy, weak or 
sickly hair becomes glossy, pliable and strengthened; 
lost hair regrows with lively expression ; falling hair 
is checked and stablished ; thin hair thickens; and 
faded or gray hair resume their original color. Its 
operation is sure and harmless. Its cures dandraff, 
heals all humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean and 
soft—under which conditions, diseases of the scalp 
are impossible. 

As a dressing for ladies’ hair the Vicor is praised 
for its grateful and agreeable perfume, and valued 
fur the soft lustre and richness of tone it imparts. 


PREPARED BY 

Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 

















OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE. 





‘Tons, Tons. 

I sinnin. ne eonnn nied 4850 CANADA............ 4500 
EGYPT 5150 GREECE 4500 
ec aenin so eieined 4310 THE QUEEN........ 4170 
FRANCE ...........3 4250 ENGLAND..........4130 
HOLLAND .........- 8847 HELVETIA ........ 4020 
DENMARE ......... > ee 4030 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Viers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers 


From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 
Fortnightly to and from London direct. 


Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $70, 
$80 and $90 Currency. 


Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 


G2 Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage (Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 








Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


Columbia..Wed., April 30 | Anglia,..... Sat., May 17 
Australia.....Sat., May 3} Assyria.....Wed., May 21 
Ismailia.... Wed., May 7| Europa..... Sat., May 24 
Victoria..... Sat., May 10| Trinacria ..Wed., May 28 
Castalia....Wed., May 11 | California... .Sat., May 31 


The p ger acc lations on steamers of this 
line are uneurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers 








Gold Currency. 
Cabins ........ esses. $75 and $65 75 aud $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passage to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, o- the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amouut at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Ayents. 








STATE LINE 
New York, 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry. 


These elegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 


GEORGIA, Wednesday, November 12. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Nov. 26 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Dec. 10. 


And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
new at through rates to all parts of Great 
ritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Acents, 


- No. 72 Broadway. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 





INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, Nov. 8, 8 a.m. 
CITY OF ANTWERP, Thursday, Nov. 1: 
CITY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, Nov 
CITY OF LONDON, Tharsday, 
CITY OF PARIS, Saturday, Nov. 22, 
CITY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, Nov. 


and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Gucsnetown, Liverpool, Gilas- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 
currency. 

Preraip CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur 
rency. 







DRarts at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general business, app); at 








the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 
For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


WOHN G.\DALE, Agent. 











CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R.M. Steamships. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Waneaing and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
ay. 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Claes, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Claes 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $50, $100 and $120 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glaegow. 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent. 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, prly at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnrt. 


, 
, 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 

City, as follows : 
PEMBROKE ....... 
GLAMORGAN to follow. 
DELTA, chartered Dec. 13. 

Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
sorts in the British Channel and all other points in 
Sugland. 

These steamships, built expresely for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


EE ciccncregcandubenas 


75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin... 55 





weil currency. 
ES rr: 30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 








CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valled, combining 
SAF 


FETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room,; and bath- 


RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 


rency. Those wishing to send for friende from the 


Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all oe of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, In 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 Southestreet, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest | 


» tes 
Apply to 





TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 


4 Paw - yaa ires, and remit for the ensuing year, without 2eti 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, | P =< 7 


Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 


dia, Australia, | 
| Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 


| roprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter 





—. 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 


$5 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


With a selection from the following list of ALBioN 
Engratings, free. 


THE ALBION 


Is one of the oldest, lareest, and beet literary and 
miscellaneous journals published in America, and it 
invariably contains a well-selected enmmary of News 
from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAN 
AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Its Editorial Commenter, Book Notices, Dromatic 
Criticiems, &c., have been, and will hereafter be, ably 
and dispassionatcly written. 


Prominence will be given to important public 
matters in the New Dosmmton ; a8 well as in Mexico 
and the West Indies. 


The following is a list of the engravives which 
are offered free to any subecriber psying #5 per 
annum, in edvance :— 

CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 89x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. ° 
Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x%. 

Matreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 2832!. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier's ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x56 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 80x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCTETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LanDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpDsEER's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LaNDsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorpr’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 88x25 

Wrxrms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanvesrorve’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER a BBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 11x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are th: advertising rates of the ALrron : 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion oue month. 


a - - three months. 
i ” six months 
we“ « “ 


one year, when 
standing unchanged 


The Asion will be sent to Subscribers until cx- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until paym: nt 
of aii arrears has been made. Subscribers wil! obserys 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and t!.~y 
will please note when their term of subscription «x- 
from the office. In so doing the subscription: wii! be 
#4 to those who do not desire any premiums, bnt this 
privuege is extended only to those who pay stiictly 
in edvance. 





Remittances to ensure safety should be made hy 


The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against loss, by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do eo. 


In the event of any of our sabscribers failing to 
receive their copies punctually, they will confer a 
favor by acquainting the office with the fact 


Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 


Proprietor and Editor, 
THE ALBION, 





86 South Street, New York. 


39 Park Row, New York. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1878. 


IN EXILE. 

The sea at the crag’s base brightens, 
Aud shivers in waves of gold; 

And overhead, in its vastness, 

The fatkomless blue is rolled. 
There comes no wind from the water, 
There shines no sail on the main, 

And net a cloudlet to shadow 
The earth with its fleecy grain. 

Oh, give in return for this glory, 
So passionate, warm, ana still, 

The mist of a Highland valley— 
The breeze from a Scottish hill. 





Day after day glides slov ly, 
Ever and ever the same ; 
Seas of intensest spiendor, 
Airs which smite hot as flame. 
Birds of imperial plumage, 
Palins straight as columns of fire, 
Flutter and glitter around me ; 
But not so my soul's desire. 
I long for the seng of the laverock, 
The cataract’s leap and flash, 
The sweep of the red deer’s antiers, 
The gleam of the mountain ash. 


Only when night’s quiescent, 
And peopled wiih alien stars, 

Old faces come to the casement, 
And peer through the vine-leaved bars. 

No words! but | guess their fancies— 
Their dreamings are also mine— 

Of the land ef the cloud and heather— 
The region of Auld Lang Syne. 

Again we are treading the mountains, 
Below us broadens the firth, 

And billows of light keep rolling 
Down leagues of empurpled heath. 


Speed swift through the glowing tropics, 
Stout ship, which sball bear me home; 

O pass, as a God-sent arrow, 
Through tempest, darkness, and foam. 

Bear up through the silent girdle 
That circles the flying earth, 

Till there shall blaze on thy compass 
The lode-star over the North, 

That the wiids of the hills may greet us, 
That our footsteps again may be 

In the land of our heart’s traditions, 
And close to the storied sea. 


en 
LADY LIVINGSTON’S 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


LEGACY. 
SLADE FYLAVIA.” 
CHAPTER XI.—BY THE BOATHOUSE. 


“ Come down at once, dear Frederick. Lose no time. Mect 
me atthe boathouse by the river, to-morrow, at two. Lose 
not » moment. What you know of has come to light. Do 
not fail me. Come at once.—V. M.” 

The note was addressed to Sir Frederick Dashwood. 

Strange to say, Violet Maybrook, in her own room, had 
spent two hours in composing this apparently simple and 
unstudied document, surrounded as she was by torn frag- 
ments of letter-paper, on each of which bad been traced a 
few lines, only to be conéemned before the ink wes dry. 
The style of some of these inchoate epistles varied very 
much. Some were proud, curt, and cold; cthers breathed 
fond words of love, never destined to reach the hands of him 
for whom they were designed. At length, and after many 
failures, Violet wrote, directed, and sealed her letter; and in 
the cold grey of early morning she carried it herself to the 
post-office. The day was yet young, the metropolitan de- 
liveries are frequent enough to insure Dashwood’s prompt 
receipt of the missive, she could not doubt that he would 
obey her summous. 

The weather being still fine, with frequent sunshine and 
filmy cloud-streaks to mottle the pele-blue sky, it was pro- 
bable that Lady ‘Livingston would take her ‘accustomed 
carriage-exercise at three o’clocx, accompanied as usual by 
Miss Maybrook, and hence the cloice of iwo, as the hour 


most convenient for a meeting between Violet and Sir Fred- | 


erick. The attendance of the former on her titled employer 
was not very close, and she anticipated no difficulty in leav- 
ing the house, unquestioned and unseen, to keep her ap- 
pointment with the baronet. All combinations, however, 
that relate to human conduct are linble to be disturbed by 
some unexpected action on the part of another, and so it 
proved in this instance, since it was the dowager’s fancy to 
order her carriage full an hour earlier than usual, and to 
notify the fact to Violet. Whatever might have deen the 
faults in Miss Maybrook’s nature, she was at least superior to 
the petty artifices congenial to some dispositions, and it was 
with strong repugnance and keen self-reproach that she 
schooled her proud and passionate soul to dissemble. Sie 
was ill, she said at length, faint and giddy, and must ask 
Lady Livingston to excuse her for being unequal to accom- 
panying her during her drive. It was nothing, a mere trifle, 
aud would soon pass away ; but if the dowager pleased, Vio- 
let would go tc her room and lie down for awhile. 

“T don’t like companions who are always ill,” said the 
mistress of the Fountain, drumming with her feet upon the 
silken footstooi, so soon as the door had closed on Violet 
“ One invaiid ir a house is enough, I should say. Miss May- 
brook was just what I could wish, until last night, but now 
she seems quite altered. It’s all very well, Beatrice dear, for 
you to volunteer to drive out with me in her stead, and I’m 
too selfish to say no; but it is intolerable that you should 
be toxed up in a chariot, and bowled along a dull road that 
you don’t care about, merely because this girl has the fancie 





| of a fine lady. Nerves, I suppose! I don’t know, I declare, | 


what the world is coming to. I presume Mollv the house- 
maid will be troubled with nerves presently. When I was 
young, nobody bad such things, except ladies of quality and 
jrich old maids. It is abominably inconsiderate on the part 
of Miss Maybrook, and I shall take care that she knows my 
| opinion.” 

Having uttered which severe remarks with a becoming 
austerity, the dowager summoned Mrs, Hart the housekeeper, 
and bade her administer wine, sal-volatile, or whatsoever cor- 
dial or anodyne her experience might suggest, and to pay all 

lattention to the comfort of the culprit whom she had just 
been dcnouncing. And before starting for her early drive 
she went herself to Violet’s darkened chamber, and spoke to 
j its lonely oceupant almost as tenderly as she would have 
done to her own daughter. But Miss Maybrook would have 
nothing, not even the solace of a fire. Sleep and quiet were 
all that she wished for, snd Mrs. Hart’s suggestions were all 
met with a gentle negative. Wherefore, the dowager ¢c:.me 
down-stairs grumbling at the inconsiderate behavior of her 
new companion in falling ill, and, with Beatrice, started for 
her drive. 

“T think, if I could sleep, it would do me good. I need 
not trouble you any more, Mrs. Hart, thank you,” said Vio- 
let; and the housekeeper, with her jingling keys and ruet- 
ling raiment, at length retired, and left Miss Maybrook free 
toact. It is no easy matter, in most cases, to quit a large 
house, well garrisoned by servants, unperceived. And Vio- 
let well knew the risk which she was forced to run, and was 
aware that for the seeming invalid of half an hour ago to be 
seen abroad would be sufficient to attract towards her the 
fatal curiosity of the domestics, a curiosity Argus-eyed, and 
as full of tongues as Rumor itself. As yet, she was not un- 
popular with the household, in spite of the increasing favor 
with which she was viewed by their noble mistress, but then 
she had been very wary to give no vantage-grouud to mali- 
cious gossiping. Violet divined, rather than knew, that the 
old saying, “ A favorite has no friend,” would approve it- 
self true in her case, should she lay herself open to reproach 
on the partof her inferiors in station, She had to wait, then, 
till the coast should be clear, and until she was pretty well 
assured that the part of the house in which her chamber 
was situated was free from the presence of Mrs. Hart and her 
subordinates in cap and apron. She did wait, with a beat- 
ing heart and clenched hands, hearkening to the ticking of 
the French clock on her chimney-piece. It was now long 
past two, and she might surely, nay, must surely, incur the 
venture. 

The Fountains, like most eighteenth century mansions, was 
more liberally provided with back-stairs, passages, and side- 
doors, than are houses of similar pretensions, but of later 
date. There was a seldom-used staircase, as Violet well 
knew, leading down from the upper portion of the west 
wing to a corridor on the ground-floor, whence a glass-door, 
berred with iron, as a precaution against burglars, gave 
egress to the flower-garden, and permitted an inmate of the 
dwelling to emerge into the outer air with a fair prospect of 
being wholly unobserved. Hastily attiring herself, Violet 
softly opened the door of her room, satisfied herself that no 
prying eye was upon her, then closing the door, she locked it 
on the outside, and, carrying the key with her, made the 
best of her way down the narrow and carpetless stairs, along 
the whitewrshed passage, and through the garden-door, the 
bolts of which, as she had expected, yielded readily to her 
htouch, while the key, red with rust, stood stifly rooted in 
i corroded Jock, as it had done for years. Her plans were 
| 





carefully laid. She had not failed to mark whereabouts at 
that hour, the gardeners would be employed, and this part of 
the pleasure-grounds she heedfully avoided, gliding from 
tree to tree, and from one thicket of shrubs to another, with 
the stealthy caution of the Indian huuter of her native 
woods, and preferring a long circuit to any shortening of her 
road which might expose her to uafriendly scrutiny from the 
windows. The chances were against the housekeeper’s re- 
jturn to the room which Violet had left tenantless; but 
should such an event oceur, the locked door would prove 
an effectual barrier, and Mrs. Hart, after a cautious tap or 
two, would conclude the occupant of the chamber to be 
jasleep, and would naturally withdraw. Lady Livingston 
| was by this time miles away. There would be time to get 
| through the interview with Dashwood, and to regain the 
|room in the west wing, before the dowager should order her 
| horses’ heads to be turned towards home. 

The boathouse belonging to the Fountains stood beside a 
| tiny creek opening on the Thames, and outside the gardens. 
| It was, like many of its congesers, a roomy, low building, in 

what is called rustic woodwork, roughly composed of tim- 
| ber with the bark on it, and with an overhanging roof of 
jthitch. It contained boats which were in requisition, at 
| most, some three or four times in the year, when the dowa- 
ger entertained her fashionable friends from London at a 
lawn-party, and for the rest of the twelvemonth appeared to 
| exist tor the benefit of a superannuated weterman, who de- 
‘rived a spug annuity from the light duty of keeping this 
; Miniature flotilla in good repair and trim condition. ‘There 
} Was a lane that led from the public road to the river-side, 
jat this point, but it was very little frequented, while the 
| angle of the boathouse formed a screen that prevented those 
| Who stood beneath it ‘rom being visible from the stream it- 
self. The same garden-wicket which had given the means 
}of admittance to Miss Larpent, and whieh was always un- 
j locked by day, allowed Violet to quit the grounds withoat 
| trouble. 

| She found Dashwood angrily pacing to and fro, gnawing 
j his tawny moustache as he did so. 

“ So, here you are at last,” he said roughly and without 

| lifting his hat or offering his hand. “ Half an hour and 
jmore have L had to stand sentry, kicking my heels beside 
this confounded shed, and all because it is your fancy to send 
me some absurd directions to hurry down here, post-haste, 
as if life and death depended on it. On my word, you take 
jit coolly, Violet. My time is of value to myselt, [ assure 
| you, in the present precious state of my affairs, whatever it 
linay be to you.” 
| “ You are uncivil, Sir Frederick,” said Violet, with a con- 
temptuous curl of the lip; “and not merely rude, but rash 
jalso. In whatever fashion you employ your time, rest as- 
; sured that the portion of it which you have spent in obeying 
my summons has not been the most unprofitably spent.” 

“There was something in her tone and bearing which 

enforced his attention, and he gazed at her fixedly. 

“You look anxious and harassed, Violet,” he said in more 
jsubduel accents; “I begia to think that you really have 
}something to say to me. I was half afraid to tell you the 
j truth, that you only wanted me to run down that you might 

reproach me, as you did the other day. It cuts a fellow up, 
my dear, more than you can guess to find himself treated 
| like a dog by the woman he loves.” 
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And as he spoke, he tiiel to take her hand ; but she re- 
pulsed him. 
| “ There was a time, Fred.’ she answered, “ when even 
those few half-careless words that you have just uttered 
| would have been as music to me, something to be treasnred 
and gloried in, as a miser hngs his hoarded gold; but T have 
{grown older and wiser now, and you have taught me much. 

Suffice it that I did not send for you to reproach you with 
any part of your treatment of myself. When you promised 
me your hand, I really was credulous enough to believe that 
there was a heart to go along with it. How you must have 
laughed at my simplicity! I could almost share in your 
| merriment, though at my own expense.” ‘ 
And sie did laugh, but the unnatural sound grated on his 
ear, and caused him to look upon her with renewed anxiety. 

“T don’t like to see you in this mood, Violet,” he rejoined 
earnestly ; “nor do T think I have quite deserved it. I'm 
not a very good fellow, I know that well enough; but when 
you say I never loved you, you do me injustice. T know T 
have not kept my word—about the marriage and that—but, 
Vi,aman with a millstone of debt hung about his neck 
ought to have a little patience shown to him. Set me up 
with five thousand a year, three—two, even—and I never 
thought the governor could have had less to leave—and T 
would only be too proud to take Violet, Lady Dashwood, on 
my arm into any swell drawing-room in London. It’s my 
poverty, and not my will, as the fellow says in the play.” 

How is it that an habitual liar ¢an contrive, now and 
again, to havefsome true statement accepted as worthy of cre- 
dence, even by those who know him the best? By what 
subtle test of the intellect do we learn to distinguish the 
ring of the true gold from the chink of spurious metal, and 
feel a just assurance that we are not deceived this once, even 
though the lips that have spoken be on other occasions as 
utterly untrustworthy? Nebody, not Dashwood himself, 
was so familiar with the worst side of the baronet’s 
character as was Miss Maybrook. She knew him, and 
scorned him, and yet, now that he stood before her, she felt, 
by some unerring intuition, that in that moment of emotion 
he had uttered the literal truth. Scorn, doubt, anger, were 
all for the instance swept away before the rising flood of 
passionate feeling, and, hardly knowing what she did, she 
threw her arms round Sir Frederick’s neck, and kissed him 
repeatedly, while her tears fell like rain, 

“My own again!” she exclaimed; “ bought so dearly, not 
to be lost-- my love, my love, my love !” 

This sudden outburst of resistless love and tenderness, that 
contempt itself had failed to kill, on tke part of one so proud 
as was Violet, was not quite thrown away upon him to 
whom it was addressed. Dashwood's hard heart, indurated 
by years of unchecked selfishness an¢ self-indulgent un- 
scrupulousness, softened for a moment. He drew the weep- 
ing girl closer to him, and so held her, with his powerful 
arm around her waist. 

“ Poor little Vi!” was all he said, but the unwonted cen- 
tleness of his voice lent a charm to the words that made them 
eloquent to Violet, and she clung to him, sobbing. 

“We ought to be true to one another, you and T, Fred,” 
she murmured; “ we, who have all the world against us.” 

He was kind and patient, nay, even gracious, with her as 
she nestled by his side, with her soft caresses and words of 
endearment, to which her lips had long Veen unused, though 
they had been frequent during the earlier part of their ac- 
quaintance, beyond seas, The capacity of loving was not 
great in Sir Frederick Dashwood, who had been a rake from 
his boyish days, and who had no very exalted estimate of the 
feminine character at any time. Yet he was proud, after a 
fashion, to be leved by such a one as Miss Maybrook, with 
all her beauty and courage and cleverness; and a hazy kind 
of pity rose up within him as for a moment he ceased to con - 
centrate his thoughts upon himself, and remembered her 
forlorn condition and her baffled hopes. 

“T do love you, Vi, my dear: never doubt it?’ he said , 
stooping his bead to kiss her; and as he spoke, he felt a 
sharp thrill of remorse, such as seldom awakened his seared 
conscience, as that inward monitor whispered to him, tha t 
to-morrow he would marry another woman for her money’s 
sake, if only he could; and that he would never hesitate 
for an instant between Violet’s happiness and his own 
ease. 

Presently, after along time, Violet seemed to arouse her- 
self from the sweet dream of loving and being loved, and 
she gently but firmly released herself from Dashwood’s ea- 
circling arm. 

“ T have been silly, Fred, dear,” she said, as she shook the 
tear-drops from her eyes, and stood erect and resolute before 
the baronet; “ silly in my gladness that you had still a little 
thought for Violet Maybrook. It was not for this that I 
summoned you; it was not, for this that I have stolen, like a 
thief, from the house where Tam believed—to such subter- 
fuge have I been forced to stoop—to be lying ill. There is 
danger !” 

“ Real danger?” said Sir Frederick, with a slight change 
of color. “ You would hardly be alarmed at a trifle, Violet, 
unless you ae greatly altered.” 

“ Very real, very near, very pressing,” said Violet, with a 
deliberation that added weight to what she said. “I 
have had a visitor here—an old acquaintance of yours and 
mine.” 

“A visitor.”’ rejoined Dashwood, knitting his brows 
thoughtfully; “and from Canada, of all places on this 
earth! Not that murdering fellow—not young Larpent—for 
he is iv London, es I happen to know ?” 

“Not Bruce,” replied Violet gravely: “his coming, if it 
had voded little good, might not in itself have beer a portent 
of evil. No! You remember his sister, Aphy 2?” ' 

“His sister? To be sure I do; and with some reason,” 
said Dashwood, stroking his heavy moustache. “ Wasn't I 
arm in arm with Lovelace, poor lad, when that pretty busi- 
ness happened at the skating-rink! It was [ who took the 
young fellow prisoner, with the smoking pistol yet in his 
hand, anda sharp tus‘le we had for it before L got him dis- 
armed and down. Not, to do him justice, that he bore me 
any grudge for that, since T remember that when I gave evi- 
dence against him in court, and he was acquitted, he leant 
over the edge of the dock and o‘tered bis hand to me— 
but I couldn't take it, much obliged to him, because of 
poor Jack !” : 

Sir Frederick looked down for a moment, and his lips 
quivered a very little, Perhaps he was thinking, as he re- 
called the memory of the dead man, his very dear friend, bow 
far his own pernicious counsel had helped him along the de 
vious road that had led to so ghastly an ending, He was not, 
however, much given to the sentimental mood, and his voice 
was quite steady and almost scornful as he went on. 

“And so his sister, the fair Helen of that atkiir—not that 
her looks were anything to boast of—is in England, is she, 
and has been here? I remember. A little sallow creature, 
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limber as an eel, aud with eyes that made a man feel awk- 
ward when she looked at him; sang like a skylark, though, 
and danced admirably. Apby—Apbrodite—what was her 
real name ?” 

“Her name was Aphrodite Larpent,” answered Violet. 
“ You must have heard, in Montreal, how she came to bear 
it. Her mother, a very foolish, half-educated woman, lighted 
on the name in some printed book, and insisted cn her bear- 
ing it. The father was away, called off on business to Que- 
bec; and the minister, who ought to have known better, 
never remonstrated, so that the poor girl grew up the lawful 
wearer of what was worse than a nick-name.” 

“ And so, after I forget how many hundred or thousand 
years, Aphrodite came to be christened,” said Dashwood, 

awning. “I never liked her, and what Lovelace saw—— 

ut that is not worth talking of at this time of day. The es- 
sential is, what does she want ?” 

“ What every one wants—money—three hundred pounds, 
as the price of her silence,” answered Violet seriously. 

Dashwood laughed incredulously, as he rattled .e bunch 
of glittering charms on his watchguard. 

“ She is aclever minx,” he said ; “ but she'll be cleverer than 
I take her for if she gets three hundred pounds out of me. 
Three hundred! She might just as well ask me to liquidate 
the national debt, that’s all.” 

“Listen to me, Fred,” said Violet impressively. “ I know 
that you are poor, dear, and pressed on all hands, and in end- 
less troubles about money. But she—Apby—is no common 
creditor, to be put off with excuses of fair words. How you 
ace to obtain this sum-—which seems large to her and to me, 
with our homely habits, but which to you must appear 
trifling—I must leave to yourself. I only warn you, that 
within three days the wages of her silence must be paid, un- 
less we are both prepared to face the worst that can be 
endured.” 

“What does she know ?” asked Dashwood, biting his lip 
savagely. 

“ All!” answered Violet, and her lips became qnite white 
as she uttered the word. 

“Ab!” exclaimed Sir Frederick, stamping his boot-heel 
inte the weed-grown earth beneath his feet. “I can’t con- 
gratulate you on your choice of a confidante.” 

“ She was none!” returned Violet, eagerly laying her hand 
upon his arm. ‘“ We were companions at school and play, 
but friends never. Nay, I had often a lurking fancy that 
Aphy hated me. Do you not remember that I told you of 
some one—or rather two persons—ho were in the forest on 
a certain day in spring—you know the date as well as I—but 
of whose discretion I felt assured? Those two were Aphy 
Larpent and her brother Bruce. It was the first whose eyes 
watched, when”—— 

“ Hush! who can tell what ears may be near!” interrupted 
Dashwood nervously. “ She wants to be bought off, then,” 
he added with a groan; “ and yet to sponge on me for ready 
cash, is like trying to get blood from astone. You don’t 
know, Violet, how miserable I am, or to what straits I am 

reduced. I have to fling my silver about, and make small 
bets, and share in the petty extravagances of men cf my 
station, merely to keep a good face on the matter, and pre- 
vent the world from saying that Dashing Dashwood is utterly 
bowled out; and yet I know I ought to hoard up every half- 
crown that [ toss to acabman or a waiter. I’m in debt to 
my servants, my laundress, my very baker, I believe. The 
lawyers give me cold comfort when I beat up their musty 
quarters. Half the men I used to know cross the street when 
they see me coming, afraid, I suppose, of some design upon 
their pockets. Youngsters about town, who, when first 
they showed their foolish faces in Pall Mall, would have paid 
wer smartly for the credit of being seen hand-in-glove with 

red Dashwood of the old regiment, now shirk me as if I 
were adun. ‘There's an atmosphere of misfortune that at- 
taches itself toa man broken down as I am, and if, like the 
scent of carrion, it allures the vultures that prey on ruined 
wretches, it scares off those who would have been the first to 
hold out the hand of good-fellowship, had a fat legacy drop- 
ped in.” 

At that moment, the dull, but fast approaching roll of 
wheels struck upon Violet’s quick ear. She turned her head, 
and saw with dismay the well-known gray horses pass the 
head of the narrow lane, and close following at their heels, 
the yellow chariot with the coroneted panels aad the coroneted 
hammercloth, and, doubtless, as inside passengers, the dow- 
ager and Miss Fleming. 

“That is Lady Livingston—back already. The same ill luck 
pursues us!” the girl hurriedly exclaimed. “ Here is Aphy 
Larpent’s address. I must go.” And before Sir Frederick 
could glance at the card that was thrust into his hand, she 
had sprung forwar. and kissed him again, this time with a 
sort of despairing eagerness, and was gone like a vision of 
the night. He caught one glimpse of her as she darted 
through the garden-gate, and then the trees concealed her. 
Sullenly, and with many feelings warring in his breast, he 
made his way back to London. 

Lady Livingston’s early return from her customary drive 
was due to no fickleness of purpose. The day was fine, the 
roads in excellent condition, and the dowager would, in the 
normal course of things, have carried out her original inten- 
tions—but illness, genuine enough, had laid its grasp upon 
her, and instinctively she yielded to the warming touch. 

“T feel strangely tired, my dear,” she said, “ and there is 
an odd sensation, too, about the heart, such as I don’t re- 
member to have—— Never mind; it will be nothing,” con- 
tinued the sturdy old lady ; “and you need not speak and look, 
Beatrice, as if I were ready to be measured for my coffin. 
Only, I will thank you, my love, just to pull the check- 
string and give the word *‘ Home!” 

The dowager, during the remainder of the drive, was very 
white and silent, leaning heavily back in her corner of the 
roomy vehicle, but she uttered no complaint; and the few 
words which she did speak were derisive of the evident 
alarm which her young ward and kinswoman entertained on 
her behalf. As, however, the carriage, drawing near to the 
Fountains, passed the lane that led down to the river, Lady 
Livingston, who had been steadfastly gazing ovt through the 
window nearest to her, suddenly exclaimed: “See, look! 
Beatrice; that must be Miss Maybrook, yonder by the boat- 
house, with somebody !” 

And Beatrice, as her eyes sought the direction indicated, 
was also convinced, not merely that the female figure which 
she beheld was that of Violet, but that her masculine com- 
panion was no other than her own cousin, Sir Frederick 
Dashwood. 

“I think it was Miss Maybrook,” she said hesitatingly, as 


lips, and a portentous contraction of her bushy eyebrows. 
“A pretty trick, this, to feign illness, and then steal out to 
meet a lover so soon as my back is turned. If this be sn, she 
will find that the old cat—as no doubt she calls me to her 
Lothario yonder—has claws. I forgive anything but treach- 
ery. 

Tisctatee Fleming, whose gentle nature led her to find ex- 
cuses for the supposed culprit, tried to interpose a word 
between the offender and the wrath which she had provoked. 
“Tt was a long way off, dear Lady Livingston, and we had, 
you must remember, only a moment, before those persons, 
whoever they may have been, were out of sight. We may be 
deceived by a resemblance, after all.” 

“Very probable, I should say,” answered the old lady 
grimly. “ But we shall get at tbe truth, I daresay, for here 
we are at home. How stupid of Peters to have shut the gate; 
and here the dawdling old creature, his wife, keeps us wait- 
ing, as if she did not know I was out for a drive.” 

Now, in strict justice, this blame was undeserved by both 
the superannuidted servants who earned an easy livelihood as 
janitors at the Fountains. It was indeed an established rule 
that the gates were to be kept closed, for the exclusion of 
berry excursionists, who were apt to break boughs and pluck 
flowers as they went by ; and Mrs. Peters had come with all 
reasonable promptitude to give ingress to her mistress. But 
Lady Livingston, eager to confront the truant dependent, 
whom she imagined to have practised on her credulity, felt 
as if the plump gray horses had never gone so slowly; as if 
the fooiman had never been so tediously inactive in swinging 
himself from the rumble, and in letting down the clattering 
steps; and as if every one around her were in league to im- 
pede her investigations and to screen the guilty. Once in the 
hall, she hurried up-stairs, at a pace which amazed the 
domestics, unused to such agility on the part of their valetu- 
dinarian mistress, and made the best of her way direct to the 
west wing, and to Miss Maybrook’s room. 

“ Come with me, child,” she said to Beatrice, on whose arm, 
however, she refused te lean, as she hastened on. “ She will 
be rather surprised,” said the dowager, “to find me waiting 
for her, when she tears herself away from ber stolen inter- 
view yonder.” 

Anc without further ceremony than a peremptory tap 
aguinst the woodwork, she threw open the door, The room, 
at first, appeared so dark by contrast with the day without, 
that neither Beatrice nor Pady Livingston could distinguish 
whether or not the chamber was tenanted. Presently, as 
their eyes grew more accustomed to the dim light that 
filtered through between the heavy window-curtains, they 
beheld a sight which staggered their faith in the evidence of 
their own senses. There, on the bed, half-covered by shawls, 
lay Violet, just as they had left her, and in the same attitude, 
with her beautiful head pillcwed on one arm, and a tress of 
dark hair disarranged and falling loosely over her cheek. 
Quite quiet and motionless she lay, as if asleep, and there was 
nothing, which Lady Livingston’s peering eyes could detect, 
changed since her last visit to her companion’s room. And 
yet, how few were the instants since Violet, traversing the 
grounds with the speed of some hunted animal, to whose feet 
the anguish of imminent peril lends a frenzied swiftness, had 
darted, unseen, regained her chamber, and tearing off the hat 
and velvet walking-jacket which she wore, had flung herself 
on the bed, where she lay crouched like the weary hare 
among the fern, when spent with fierce exertion in the long 
eflort to escape the coming hounds! But she p'ayed her part 
so well, that quick and wildly as her heart was beating, her 
awakening, as the dowager stood beside her couch, was so 
naturai, that the old pecress grew ashamed of her sus- 
picions. 

* You feel better now, my dear,” she said, half gruffly, half 
in kindness; and then added: “ but your hand is burning 
hot, poor child, though you lie here, on this cold day, with- 
outa fire. I don’t want to frighten you, but you had better 
see some one. There’s Dr. Eccles—he doesn’t understand 
my constitution, but he may yours.” 

But Dr. Eccles, when summoned, agreed with Miss May- 
brook that the latter’s indisposition was trifling; she was a 
little feverish, but that was all. Nevertheless, Beatrice, 
though she kept her conviction to herself, was none the less 
assured that the man whem sie had seen was Sir Frederick 
Dashwood, and that Violct had been at his side. 

CHAPTER XII.—DOING BUSINESS WITH THE BEHEMOTH. 

“You are cornered, Fred. No use in mincing matters 
about it, my dear boy! You are in the Behemoth’s hands, 
and must just try to make the best of the handsome hole in 
which bad luck has landed you.” So said, between the lazy 
pulls of his cigar, Major Raflington, who belonged to the Flag 
Clud, and was indeed «a committee-man of that institution, in 
the smoking-room of which the above oracular words were 
delivered. It was early in the day, one of those lazy hours of 
the forenoon which the most inveterate idler finds it hard to 
kill, and Dasiwood and the major were the sole occupants of 
that apartment, sacred to nicotine. ‘The latter warrior was 
by four or five years the older of the two, if there be faith in 
Debrett and in the more prosaic parish register; but to judge 
by the wrinkles on his face and the mottled tints of his com 
plexion, Major Raflington was a perfect Nestor in comparison 
with the still handsome baronet. That his experience was 
considerable, was matter of notoriety. “ Old Ratt knows a 
thing or two,” was the verdict cf the junior members of the 
military club, and as the words were generally coupled with 
a wink or smile, intended io be profoundly significant, it may 
be conjectured that the “thing cr two” pertained to the 
shadier arcana of London life. 

There are men who through life contrive to pick their way 
through muddy places without being visibly bespattered by 
the mire that adheres to the less prudent, and Major Rafting- 
ton was one of those men. No one had ever heard of his 
possessing any property in particular, and yet he had lived on 
the fat of the land trom infancy upwards, and was never 
heard to complain of insufliciency of means. An astonishing 
number of gentlemen successively fail to attain the rank of 
field officer, sell out more for the benefit of their creditors 
than of themselves, and are shelved thenceforth as captains 
by courtesy. But Raflington had done better for himselt, and 
was now a major unattached, still drawing pay from the 
| national exchequer, although what he had ever done to merit 
his position as a pensioner of confiding Britannia, was an 
jenigma which cold-blooded utilitarians found diflicu't of 
solution. The pay of a major of infantry, unattached, did | 








Asmodeus who expected his Cleophas not to prove close- 
fisted ; the major managed to make both ends meet, and with 
something to spare, at the terminatiun of the year. What he 
did with his savings, if such he possessed, nobody knew. He 
was a man who never Icnt a shilling, dined luxuriously at the 
expense of other people, perhaps three hundred days in the 
twelvemonth, and when be played at whist, genera!ly rose a 
winner. Men said that “ Raff” was a deep dog, and it is cer- 
tain that he was not over-communicative about his personal 
affairs, though he received the confidences of many. 

“ Of course I am cornered ; I know that well enough, with- 
out your telling me so,” was Dashwood's half-savage retort. 
“T declare that some of you fellows really seem to roil out 
your words as if you luxuria‘ed in them when you are on the 
theme of another man’s ruin. You tell him he’s up a tree, 
and under a cloud, and the rest of it, when the poor devil 
enly asks a helping hand to get clear of the plight that he 
sees more Clearly than any one else can vio.” 

“Something to enjoy, eh, in the misfortunes of our best 
friends?” composedly chimed in the major. “I don’t know 
whether you have read Rochefoucauld, or whether you are 
misquoting him intuitively, as Monsieur Jourdain talked 
prose without knowing it. There—there, old boy, see you 
are in no humor for chafing, and indeed I’m not very literary 
myself, though I do dip into a book now and then, for the 
sake of the dinner-parties. A little bit of reading helps a 
man over many a conversational stile, at least with women. 
And now to business. First of all, the Behemoth has bought 
up all your lcose kites, and holds every attainable bit cf 
stamped paper signed by Fredcrick Dashwood, There's not 
a doubt of that.” 

“T don’t see why that circumstance should concern me so 
very much, after all,” gloomily rejoined the baronet, knocking 
away the feathery white ash from his cigar. 

“Don’t you? I do,” answered Major Raffington, with a 
twinkle in his eye. “I should have thought you had cut 
your eye-teeth long enough ago to have foun4 out that there 
is sometimes safety, not merely in the multitude of coun- 
sellers, but in the multitude of creditors as we!!l. Perhaps 
iv’s on the same principle which inspires the proverb that a 
council of war never fights, but, at anyrate, a fellow who is 
dowr on his luck had better trust to the forbearence of the 
ruck of those to whom he owes money, than depend on that 
of some one thumping capitalist. When once, however, you 
are fairly netted, you had better look your position fairly in 
the face. The Baron, the King, or the Behemoth, which- 
ever you like to call him, is, reaily and truly, not one half so 
black as he is painted.” 

“Tm glad to hear it. Report certainly does lay on the 
color with a full brush, as artists say,” growled Dashwood. as 
he twisted his tawny moustache. 

“1 know him pretty well,” pursued the major, “and it is 
my belief that four-fifths of what is said of him are sheer lies, 
and that the residue is exaggerated. Like some other of the 
dons and great-guns in his own line, he can afford to be 
lenient, and even generous, when he likes, which is precisely 
what the small fry of the loan-mongers cannot. I could teil! 
you of a dozen instances in Which Shylock has been—I won't 
say satisfied with less than his bond; that’s common enough, 
when more can’t be had—but liberal to some poor begyar 
that he bad got tight in his clutch, to do as he pleased with. 
I’m not given to fine phrases; but if one of ourselves, my 
lord, or Sir Harry, or the like, had shown as much mercy to 
a defaulter on the double event as I have known the Beie- 
moth to do to some deep in his books, he would have been 
canonised by the ciubs as the pzince of good-fellows. That's 
all!” 

Dashwood flung away the stump of bis cigar. 

“ And when, Raft, am I to have the honor to be presented 
to this chivalrous king of the money-lenders ?” sneered he. 
“ You are Lord Chamberlain, and understand the etiquette of 
the thing. Ido not. But the sooner I made a spoon or spoil 
a horn, as the phrase is, the better, for I am sick of, suspense, 
and, besides, I want a little ready cash. Such & Cree us as 
you describe, and a disguised philanthropist to boot, might 
oblige me with the trifle I require—only three poor hundreds 
—without boggling about marketable security, surely.” 

“ Nothing more probable,” coolly replied the major. “I 
don’t think—for, mind you, I do not know anything of the 
Baron’s intentions—that he means mischief because he has 
bought up your floating securities. And if he takes a fellow 
in hand, he generally stands by him like a trump. As for the 
meeting, I will introduce you now, if you like, and at this 
hour we sball be sure to find the Behemoth at his post. 
You've got the papers that I told you would be necessary ?— 
Allright. The streets are not bad for walkiag to-day, and 
Pitt Street isn’t a very laborious pilgrimage.” 

“ One word of advice, Fred, my boy,” said Major. Raffington 
impressively, as the two walked together towards the narrow 
and gloomy street, in the parish of St. James the Courtly, 
which towards the close of the last century had been nano 
after the Heaven-born minister; “or, rather, two words. 
Take them in good part, old man, for they are kindly meant, 
I assure you.” 

“T never heard anything disagreeable that was not sup- 
posed to be kindly meant,” answered Dashwood, alm ost 
sullenly. “ Well, fire as many shotted guns as you plese, 
Ratl, and I promise to consider them as an amicable salute.” 
“Well: don’t lie to him, for he won't staad it; and dou't 
higgle with him, for he won't bear it. That is ali!” returned 
the major quietly ; and as Dashwood turned and glired at 
him, he went on, with perfect phlegm; “ You see, dear voy, 
i’s well to know the country you ride over before you vet 
into the pigskin. Swartz is a very peculiar man to deal with. 
His hobby, to conduct both sides of a bargain at once, and to 
settle the terms of the transaction once for all, and without 
contradiction. Queer, you'll say.” 

* Very queer!” struck in Sir Frederick. 

“ And yet,” pursued the major, “ I don’t call the plan a bad 
one. It saves time and temper. Give the Behemoth his 
head, and you will find yourself on the sunny sice of the 
hedge. Dispute with him, as if you were dealing with a pig 


jobber for live-pork, and you will be in Queer Street before 


you've done with him, as some uncommonly knowing gentle- 
men have been before this. There was a man we both knew 


—Downie, Fribble Downie—who tried to be too clever for 


the Jew, and burnt his fingers, rather !” 
“ ] say, Ratt,” exclaimed Sir Frederick, with a forced laugh, 








“ while we are on the candid and outspoken line of country§ 


perhaps you'll tell me, confidentially what percentage 


|not, however, in Raflington’s opinion, sutlice for his main-| you will get from the Behemoth if we do business together ? 
| tenance, and the “ private means,” of which he was wont} ]t ought to be a good one.” 


| negligently to speak at times, being a mystery to the veriest 


Major Raffington chuckled with imperturbable good-humor 


the carriage swept on towards the lodge-gates ; “ at least, it! busy-bodies of his club, he was popularly reported to provide! as he passed his arm through Dashwood’s. “That little 


was strikingly like her.” 


| for his wants by somewhat dubieus industries. Jackal to a| 


poke, which you meant for a home-thrust, Frei, does not 


7 he dowager, in the excitement of the recognition, had | money-lender, hanger-on to a great racing-stable, volunteer | disturb me in the least,’ was his cool reply: “ you would 
quite sbaken off all signs of suffering. “ Strikingly like— | bear-leader to any young cub of fashion who was willing to| hardly have paid me the compliment of seeking me out as 
yes, very,” she muttered, with an ominous tightening of the| part freely with his cash in return for the good offices ot anj your adviser in this aflair, but for the gossip you have beard 
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as to my supposed understanding with the Baron. Now, if 1| 
were a humbug, or easy to affront, I should get on my high-| 
horse, and inform you that [ did not stir in the matter except, 
to rencer service to an old friend and brother-officer. As it) 
is, Pll tell you the exact truth. I shan’t get a sixpence of) 
commission. But Swartz likes to extend his connection, and | 
when [ help him to do it, I feel sate that I shall be the better 
for it in pocket one day or other. I suppose he makes some 
sort of calculation, but hang me if I know, when I cash his) 
cheque, the precise fashion in which I earned it.” | 

Dash wood’s laugh this time was one of hearty amusement. | 
“You are a character, old boy,” he said, “and I was an} 
ungrateful beast to be rude to you. This is Pitt Street. [| 
never Was in the mouldy old thoroughfare before.” 

“And here is the Baron’s house,” responded the major, 
stopping before one of the tall, narrow, and high-roofed 
dwellings, begrimed by the smoke of many years, which line 
the two sides of Pitt Street. “ Novws don’t forget my advice. 
He will make a better bargain for you, on the smooth, than 
you By ever make for yourself if you object to his pro- 

OSAals. 

, A dismal house it was, with its dirty windows, its blistered 
area railing, aud stained steps, above which stood two 
preposterous extinguishers of rusty iron, into which many a 
liuk and flambeau had been thrust, in the benighted times 
when gas was not. The door was opened by a white-faced 
small boy, preternaturally sharp-featured, slim, and alert, 
whose page’s livery was of the glossiest green cloth, and his 
sugar-loaf buttons not of vile brass, as are those ef so many of 
these duodecimo male retainers, but resplendent with new | 
gilding. This precociously intelligent urchin grinned 
benignly on the major, while regarding his companion with a 
furtive leer, Guided by this gorgeously apparelled imp, the 
two officers ascended the stairs to the second floor, and Dash- 
wood, who looked inquisitively about him, was struck by the 
incongruities which he beheld. The house would have beev 
much improved by fresh paint, fresh paper-hangings, and 
fresh air; but the staircase was draped in thick and sott 
carpet of costly material, but sober pattern. Cobwebs clung 
to the cornices, and the walls were blotched by damp; but 
the open doors of two or three rooms revealed silken curtains, 
statues, China, and costly furniture. But the greatest surprise 
awaited Dashwood when he was inducted into the presence 
of the king of the London money-lenders himself. 





mind at rest, Fred, my boy, for, unless your loan be one 
worthy of Rothschild, he'll’ hardly ask you to walk off with 
these. Did you take the paintings | bave been showing you 
for Wardour Street imitations—Oid Masters done to order at 
thirty shillings! There’s not one of these bits of canvas that 
Swartz has not covered, continental fashion, with gold naps, 
once, twice, ay, thrice over. Bless you, my dear fellow, do 
you suppose he lives here, out of ofice-hours? Not he! He 
has a villa at Kensington, that cost Heaven knows what, for 
conservatories and decorations; and the dinners he gives 
there are royal, sir, for taste and splendor. I've only been 
asked there once; and as for the company, I assure you” 

Bat Major Raffington’s definition of those who sat around 
the Baron’s mahogavy was cut short by the bland voice of 
the Baron himself. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen, for having trespassed so long 
upon your patience. I shail be happy, as refers to Sir Fre- 
derick Dashwood’s business with me, to come to the point at 
once. Pray, sit down. I promise to be brief.” 

“T may as well say at once, Baron Swartz,” sail Dash- 
wood, as he resumed his seat, “ that [am in pressing want of 
a small advance at the present time, I cannot explain” —— 

““My very dear sir,” interrupted the Behemoth, again lift- 
ing his forefinger, “ let me entreat you to spare yourself the 
unnecessary trouble of even a partial explanation. I never 
met with a new client who did not require some such slight 
assistance at the first. What is it to be ?—A hundred pounds ? 
—two—three?” And he rustled over the leaves of his open 
cbeque-book, and, dipping his pen in the ornamental inkstand 
beside him, smiled upon Sir Frederick with a benevolence 
that absolutely disconcerted the baronet. 

“ Three hundred peunds will be sufficient,” said the latter, 
almost sheepishly ; “ but as regards interest and security”’—— 

“Leave the consideration of both, if you please, to me,” 
said the Barcn, again breaking in on the thread of his cus- 
tomer’s discourse. 

“T told him,” said Major Raflington, with soldierly blunt- 
ness, “ that he would find that the best plan.” 

“ And you were right, my good major,” rejoined the Baron. 
“So now, with your kind permission, | will state my views. 
The case, to my poor fancy, lies, as your English lawyers say, 
in anutsbell. Lam now the proprietor of—here they are— 
all the acceptances, sadly over-due, which Sir Frederick has 
scattered over London. To press for immediate payment”— 








Sir Frederick, who, unluckily for himself, had been a bor- 
rower ever since he had emerged from the halcyon period of 
legal infancy, was well used to the manners and practices of 
the majority of those accommodating persons who accelerate 
the spendthrifts progress down the slippery road to ruin. 
Some of these philanthropists inhabit squalid dens, at least 
during the hours of business; others are unwholesome-look- 
ing attorneys, whose legitimate profession is a mere screen to 
their illicit dabbling in post-obits; but there are a few who 
well in showy sets of chambers, and a smaller minority 
whose mansions fill their suburban neighbors with admiring 
envy. Dashwood knew the Behemoth’s religion, or, at least, 
race, and he was prepared to encounter a fleshy-featured Jew, 
with a hook beak, raven-black hair, and an oriental addition 
to emerald breast-pius, brilliant rings, aud cable-like watch- 
chains. Swartz was originally from Frankfort too—that he 
knew, and might be expected to speak with that Hebrew- 
German accent, which is only to be heard in perfection in the 
Judengasse of that er Free City. What Dashwood really saw 
was a florid gentleman, light-haired, and with trim whiskers 
of an amber tint, and who, from his dress and demeanor, 
might easily have been mistaken for a Sumersetshire squire, 
of amore modern type than honest Mr. Western, one who 
rode a litle, and shot a little, and farmed a good deal, but 
who never allowed his field sports or his agricultural opera- 
tions to interfere with his presence in his place in parliament, 
or in the bay-window of his club. His hands, on which 
glittered no rings, were pink, plump, and well-cared for ; his 
teeth were very white, and his small steady eyes were of a 
dark-blue; altogether, but for the aquiline nose, and the 
faintest tinge of foreign accent, no one could have guessed 
the Baron to be either an alien or an Israelite. The Behe- 
moth’s chamber of audience was a long, low room, formed, 
no doubt, by some pulling down of party-walls, and here 
there were no signs of the decay and neglect elsewhere 
visible. The pictures were few, but choice; and their gilt 
frames and the mouldings of the large mirrors contrasted well 
with the subdued tint of the pearly French wall-paper, and 
the sober richness of the Tournay carpet. The furniture and 
hangings were of pale-blue silk ; and there was even a profu- 
sion of works of art, of precious marbles, stained glass, tall 
vases from Japan, richly inlaid weapons from the East, of 
books ia costly bindings, and of miscellaneous prettinesses in 
silver, ivory, and bronze. Baron Swartz rose from his chair 
with acourteous bow and a wave of the hand, as he motioned 
to his visitors to be seated. 

“Tam happy to make your acquaintance, Sir Frederick,” 
he said, with much urbanity ; “ and, as your time is probably 
of value, as well as my own, I will not keep you longer in 
suspense as to what you come about thanJis unavoidably 
necessary. The major here, my good friend, yesterday 
handed to me a written statement—here it is—of the general 
State of your affairs, which, with a few rectifications, I find to 
be telerably correct. Have you the papers which I requested 
you to bring? Thanks!” 

And as the baronet, somewhat sullenly, laid the documents 
on the table, he felt that the Baron’s steady blue eyes were 
oe him, though with no obtrusive scrutiny, like a printed 

OOK. 

“ Ab, well,” said the Behemoth smilingly, as he spread out 
the papers before him, “I only ask a few minutes—ten, at 
the outside—while I glance at these. Can you employ them, 
gentlemen, in the perusal of light, very light literature ?” 
indicating with his plump forefinger a collection of periodi- 
cals, illustrated newspapers, and novels in all the freshness of 
their newly hatched condition. Or, if Sir Frederick cares for 
Cuyps and Poussins, perhaps, my dear major, you will do the 
honors of my little collection. There are some pretty little 
gems of pastoral landscape, which are no strangers to you.” 

And without further preface, he began to peruse the docu- 
ments, making notes on a sheet of paper ashe read on. The 
major and his friend rose, and made the circuit of the room, 
the former assuming, willingly enough, the office of cicerone, 
and calling attention to the beauties of this or that valuable 
painting, without much heed to the evident indifference of the 
baronet, to whom a bull by Paul Potter, and an over-driven 
OX ou its road to the cattle-market, were objects of equal 
unconcern. 

“T conclude it’s all right,’ at last said Dashwood, with a 
yawn. “TI say,’ he added, with more animation, but. below 
his breath, “if he lends me any money, he won’t insist, will 
he, ou my taking part of the loan in these sort of things? 
I've known that done before this.” 


“So have 1!” coolly answered the major. “But set your 


and here the blue eyes fixed themselves very steadily on those 
other blue eyes, by far the handsomer in shape and hue, but 
not so piercing or so steady, which belonged to Dashwood— 
“would put you, my dear sir, to sad inconvenience. I have 
also a list of liabilities, simple contract debts, mere extracts 
from tradesmen’s ledgers, for which I could compromise, 
without any bankruptcy ot unpleasantness of that sort; and 
these, on certain conditions, | am willing to discharge. Here 
is a bill at three months” (hastily filling it up) “ for the 
advance which you require—interest, stamp, and premium 
deducted. You receive, in cash, two hundred and forty 
pounds for your acceptance for three hundred. Naturally, 1 
expect you will be punctual in meeting this demand” (and 
here the Baron smiled)“ when due. This bond, this bill of 
sele on your horses and furniture—and this agreement to 
insure your life in such office as I may select, will, with the 
additional formality of bills at two end three months respec- 
tively, make up the amount of your former securities, which 


| success, it is doubtful whether Antrobus could have attained 
,it. He was thought very highly of at hospitals; more than 
/one learned society courted him; high-class medical and 
philosophical journals considered his manuscripts as valuable 
as bank-notes. But he was modest, diffident, hesitating ; and 
he was not a ladies’ man. 

It was on the third day of his arrival that he entered the 
pretty churchyard, hammer in hand ; fur when he found him- 
| self in a new part of the earth, he was like a schoolboy alone 
| with a pie, he could not keep his fingers off the crust ; and in 
jeutting a pathway on the side of a hill, the workmen had 
| exposed a rock of interesting character, there being room for 
argument as to how it got there. 

Dr. Antrobus was of middle height, diminished by a slight 
stoop, the result of studious habits, which had likewise com- 
pelled him to wear spectacles; he had a benevolent expres- 
sion of countenance, and a broad massive forehead. His 
dress was always the same, summer and winter, grut bing in 
the fields, dredging at sea, or at a patient’s bedside; and con- 
sisted of shepherd’s plaid trousers; black tail-coat and waist- 
coat; spotted silk handkerchief, tvisted several times round 
his neck, and tied in a little bow, which was sometimes under 
one ear, sometimes under the other, never straight; high 
shirt collars, intended to stick up, but not succeeding very 
well; and a chimney-pot hat in need of brushing, and worn 
too far back on his head. But he was as clean, though not so 
sleek, as a cat. 

He was in geological luck that afternoon, for Mattock the 
sexton was diggiag a grave, and so revealing secrets of sub- 
soil. Mattock misinterpreted the interest taken by the 
stranger in his operations. 

“Tt will be a dry un, sir,” said he, pausing in his work, and 
looking up to the top of the pit in which he stood. 

“So I perceive—chalk,” replied the doctor. 

“You knowed her, may be, sir?” continued the sexton, 
leaning on his spade in a chat-inviting manner. Experience 
had taught him that promiscuous conversation often led tc 
beer. 

“T can’t say till I hear her name; most probably not.” 

“Cane, her name was—Miss Cane, as is to be buried to- 
morrow.” 

“No; I never heard of her.” 

“Ab, then you haven't been to Hawkshaw before; that’s 
certain. No offence; I thought vou might have been a rela- 
tive. O lor, what a wunner she were !” 

Doubtful whether this was praise or blame, Dr. Antrobus 
uttered a neutral “ Ah !” 

“She were,” continued Mattock, “rey’lar lightning and 
vinegar; a reg’lar lady too, but such atongue! The children 
used to cut and run when they saw her, and she could never 
keep but one servant, who was stone deaf. But she meant 
no harm, bless you; she had a kind heart.” 

This last sentence was a tribute to death, not the result of 
experience. Mattock remembered the proverb, de mortuis, 
ete., just then, and felt that it applied with extra fores when 
the departed was a customer. He would gladly have men- 
tioned her virtues, but they did not chance to occur to him; 
so he shook his head, and went on digging. 

“Papa!” eried a silvery voice behind Dr. Antrobus, who 
turned round, and saw a fairy, who, finding a stranger instead 
of a father, opened ker small mouth and large eyes very wide, 
and took stock of him. Approving, she remained where she 





I will return to you cancelled. And I don’t think, Sir Fre- 
derick, that I could easily have stated terms that should have 
been less onerous to you, as you probably perceive.” 

There was a little pause, as Dashwood read over the 
memorandum of the various sums; he could not but admit, 
as he signed the required papers, and pocketed the cheque 
and the cancelled acceptances, that he was leniently and con- 
siderately dealt with. 

“A glass of sherry?” said the Baron, and as he touched 
the knob of a bell within his reach, the page in the green 
livery brought in the desired refreshment. 

“ Beats any cellar in London,” the major said, afterwards, 
of the wine in question. “ He had it, a present, from some 
tremendous grandee in Spain.” 

“Tell me one thing, Raff,” said Dashwood, as the pair 
walked away down Pitt Street; “ what did he let me off so 
cheaply for? I declare it was a relief when he knocked 
sixty off the draft for the three hundred. It proved him to 
be a flesh-and-blood Hebrew, after all. Still, he must have 
some motive, mustn’t he ?” 

“T suppose so,” said the major carelessly; “most of us 
nave. But as for guessing what the Behemoth’s intentions 
are, that is too hard a nut to crack. [daresay yowll find it 
out for yourself, some ‘lay, dear boy.” 


To be continued. 
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AN OLD MAN’S DARLING. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I.—ETHEL’S FIRST CONQUEST. 


The churchyard at Hawkshaw, in Kent, is one of the pret- 
tiest in.England. Thirty years ago, the then vicar made a 
regular garden of it, taking advantage of certain abrupt 
inequalities of ground ; planting shrubs of cheerful character, 
to the exclusion of yews and weeping-willows ; causing the 
gravel-paths to wind about, instead of intersecting the lawns 
at right angles; and encouraging the practice of converting 
graves into flower-beds, To be buried there does not seem 
like being buried so much as being planted out, and the grave 
is robbed of much of that extrinsic terror for which we Eng- 
lish seem to entertain a gloomy predilection. 

speak of the beauty of this churchyard in the present 
tense, because it is tended with as much care now as when 
the late vicar was the proprietor, not a tenant of it; but it 
was only recently laid out, and the roots of the young trees 
had hardly got fairly hold of the soil on the fine October 
afternoon when Dr. Antrobus entered it for the first time. 
Dr. Antrobus was very learned, very ingenious, very clear- 
headed, and very young; 23 young as a man well could be to 
have taken the degree of doctor of medicine. His student 
friends called him Faust, averring solemnly that he was well 
on in his second century, but had drunk a rejuvenating 


was, and smiled. 

“Well, my dear,” said the doctor, “ you see | am not papa, 
Have you lost him? Shall we look for him ?” 

“No, Who are you ?” 

“JT am Gregory Powder.” 

“Where are the flowers ?” 

“The flowers; well, I do not see any. There 
autumn flowers planted, and th 
dead.” 

“ What a pity !” 

“Never mind, dear; they will all come again 
spring !” 

“ All come in the spring? Sure ?” 

“ Yes; their roots are in the ground, and alive.” 

“Why is Mattock digging the hole?” asked the child, 
peeping in. 

“They are going to bury Miss Cane.” 

“Oh! Do you know [ did not like Miss Cane—much.” 
Then, after a pause: “I hope Miss Cane won’t come up again 
in the spring !” - 

“Ob, you nice child!” cried the doctor, 
“T have a good mind to kiss you.” 

“ You may kiss me if you won't se’ub,” said the little maid 
composedly. “ Papa sc’ubs d’eadful sometimes. Oh, there 
he is !” 

The doctor turned in the direction indicated, and saw a 
stout man with a green net, who immediately called out : 

“What, Antrobus! Im glad to have lit upon you in this 
lucky way. I called on you an hour ago, but you were out. 
I was pleased to see your card, yesterday, I can tell you. Is 
it true that you are coming to settle here ?” 

The speaker was none other than the famous Scaraby, 
whose researches in natural history once earned for him the 
title of the English Buflon, though of late years he had con- 
fined his personal investigations very much to moths and 
beetles. His worship of science, however, was catholic, and 
he was the president of a philosophical society, which reck- 
oned Dr. Antrobus amongst its most promising members. 

“T have fallen in love with your little girl,” said the doc- 
tor. “ By-the-bye, Scaraby, I did not know that you were a 
family man.” 

“T have lost all but Ethel,” replied Mr. Scaraby ; “and 
their mother has gone from me ‘too. I should be a lonely 
man without my baby, else I had sailed before now to Fevra- 
guana in search of the Singewing furdevorans, of which I 
have no satisfactory specimen. It would be hardly prudent 
to take her, I suppose ?” 

“ Hardly ; especially as, if you lost her while moth-hunt- 
ing, you would not find her again in a tropical forest so easily 
as in a Kentish churchyard.” 

“True; and she is a regular little truant—Are you not, 
Ethel ?” 

“ Sometimes ; when papa’s vewy long cashing butterflies.” 

The acquaintance which already existed between Scaraby 
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potion, some witch’s put-me-back; and it was certainly diffi- 
cult for the ordinary learner to imagine how be could have 
acquired so much knowledge in so few years. The secret ot 
his success was, that he loved science for its own sake, with- | 
out any thought of self-interest or fame. Possessed of a} 
small property, which rendered him independent of his pro- | 
fession, private practice was not the all-important matter to 
him which it is to most medical men, and he was quite con- | 
tent to settle down in a quiet country town, with a small, 
poor, and healthy population, where he had plenty of leisure | 
to devote to the ologies. | 
Had he, however, been ever so desirous of professional 














and Antrobus soon ripened into a close friendship. Their 
tastes, their interests, were the same; their dispositions were 
similar, and the twenty years’ dillerence between their ages 
was never thought of by either. And Ethel played about the 
pair of philosophers like a kitten. It was absurd to see how 
fond Antrobus grew of ker. She called him by tke first name 
he had given himself, Gregory Powder, for six mouths; when 
he was promoted to Uncle Gregory, and there he remained, 
though his real name was William. She was indeed a very 


nice child; never troublesome, always able to amuse herself, 
and very original. ; 
When the doctor hal been settled three years in Hawk- 
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shaw, she put the final touch to her conquest. He went to | 
the bank one day upon some business which necessitated an | 


“ How long have you had these symptoms ?” : 
“A month ago, at Naples, I first felt the burning, after 


! 
| that he had had very little time, and the poor lady’s illness 
jon hysterical emotion had rendered the task of questioning 


interview with one of the partners in his private room; and sickness ; but it passed off again at that time. Then it re-| her a tedious one; but still he fancied now that he might 
turned, and grew worse and werse. And you ate really a | have gleaned more information. At present, all the clue he 


as he was coming out again into the office, he heard his little | 
friend’s voice saying: “ Please, will you give sixpence for | 
that?” and drawing back and peeping, he saw her face over | 
the counter with her chin surmounted. The grey-headed | 
cleck whom she addressed took the paper she presented, » nd 

said with a voice trembling with suppressed laughter: “ Ilow 

will you bave it Miss Scaraby’s—in silver or copper ?” 

“ Copper,” she said decisively, and walked off with a hand- | 
ful of balfpence, 

When she was clear of the premises, the doctor came for- 
ward and received this document, written in text-hand on a 
leaf torn out of a copy-book, from the convulsed clerk : 

please pay ethel or a bare sickspense 6d. ethel. 

It seems a pity that Ethel should ever have grown out of 
her quaint childhood, but she did it so imperceptibly that the 
transition was not observed by either her father or the doc. 
tor. Other changes took place; Antrobus ceased to live 
alone. He owned two maiden aunts who had hid themselves 
away in an odd corner of Devonshire, and subsisted pretty 
comfortably on annuities. When one died, however, the 
other found herself in somewhat straitened circumstances, so 
this dutiful nephew had her to keep house for him, and Ethel 
called her “ Granny.” She was a good soul, but rather odd 
and prudish, and did not much approve of the title at first. 
Indeed, she once remonstrated with the child ; but the effect 
of this was that the next time Ethel called her Granny io 
public, she turned round and explained that Miss Antrobus 
could not be her grandmother really, because she had never 
been married, and she only called her so out of atlection, So, 
after that, tbe prudent spinster accepted her brevet in silence, 
and by the time the girl came to live with her, would have 
felt hurt had she called her anything else. 

Came to live with her? Yes. When Ethel was fourteen, 
her father caugtt a pleurisy in the Essex marshes, where he 
was beetle-hunting, and died. He left his collections to 
his university, his property to his child, and appointed his 
friend and executor, Dr, Antrobus, her guardian. 

This was Ethel’s first acquaintance with death, for she was 
amere infaut whem she lost her mother, and the mystery, 
the helpless grief, the hopeless horror of it shattered ber 
childhood, ‘Lhe wave of sorrow passed over her in time, 
but rever again did she recover th? careless, thoughtless, 
bird-like happiness of her former life. She knew now the 
evil as well as the good; her eyes were opened to the cruel 
reality, that every path in this world leads to one dreary 
waste. For the rest, the burden of the ciild’s sorrow was 
ligutened so far as possible; she was spared the sudden 
plunge from comfort to poverty, from affectionate sympathy 
to cold selfisiness, from petting to tyranny, which so often 
awaits the orphan girl. The intimacy between the families 
had been so cluse that there was little change in leaving one 
home for the other, and with both her guardian and her aunt, 
her wish was law. Indeed, Ethel Scaraby ought to have 
grown up into an insufferable young woman, instead of, as 
was the case, an exceedingly natural, self-forgetting, charm- 
ing one ; but there are sume natures that you cannot spoil, 
at least by kindness. 

A litue more than a year after Mr. Scaraby’s death, Dr. 
Antrobus was induced to join an expedition having for its 
object the investigation of the flora, fauna, and geological 
phenomena of the northern and eastern coasts of Africa, ex- 
tending from Alyeria to Abyssinia, and comprising Tripoli, 
Egypt, and Nubia. So he set his house in order. Ethel 
Was to continue living with his aunt until the uncertain 
date of his return, the difficulty ab ut her education being 
comfortably solved by the tact of there being a very good 
girls’ school in the neighborhood, to which competent mas- 
ters came perivdically from London. He considered his ward 
to be far too precious a trust indeed to be risked in the 
chance company of a school while her mind and beartwere 
forming; 80 be made arrangements with the various pro- 
fessors—warranted middle-aged and married, every man of 


them—to give her lessons separately. It was’ rather ex-| § 


pensive, but that did not matter; for, living in Granny’s 
simple way, it was impossible to spend her income on her. 

Gibraltar was the place appointed as the rendezvous of the 
philosophers. When Dr. Antrobus arrived there, he found 
that certain arrangements connected with the expedition 
would not be complete as soon as had been anticipated, and 
he had «# fortnight’s spare time on his hands, which he at 
once determined to devote to a trip that had often tempied 
him—a visit to Sicily and Etna; so he took passage on 
board a vessel bound tor Messina. 

Take ten five English sunsets, add an aurora borealis, mix 
in a dczen rainbows, well beaten up, and you may perbaps 
have the right colors on your palette, to depict the scene 
which Dr. Antrobus was enjoying as he sat in a small boat 
manned by two picturesque sailors, who cultivated long 
moustaches, dnd smoked cigarettes instead of chewing quids. 

The sea was a broad sheet of exquisitely stained glass, 
Without a wave or a flaw, and having a single jewel, shaped 
like a two-musted felucca, set in it. The mountains, swell- 
ing gracefully upwards ull they culminated in Etna, looked 
too soit and ethereal to be true. Enchanted boundaries of 
Paradise they seemed, which would recede it mortal man ap- 
proached them. But the doctor, who had walked all over 
them, routing in tufa and scoriae, knew better; he was also 
aware that all these fairy tints would become black with a 
rapidity unknown to more northern latitudes, directly the sun 
Was turned down, and that, therefore, as he was more than a 
mile from the shore, it would be as well to go about. Just as 
he was about to give directions to that effect, however, he 
thought he saw a handkerchief waved, as if signalling him, 
on board the felucca, which was not above five hundred 
yards off. So he told his men to 10w up to her, and found, 
on approaching, that his su:mise was correct: a lady, lean- 
ing over the bulwark, was beckoning him. 

“Can I be of any service to you?” he asked, when his boat 
touched the side. 

“Ob, you are an Englishman !” exclaimed the lady, exert- 
ing herself to make her feeble voice audible. “ Is it far from 
atown? Can you get mea doctor? Iam so ill!” 

For answer, Dr. Antrobus pushed his boat along to the 
gangway, and stepped on board ; a couple of Maltese sailors, 
who were seated on the deck, forwards, playing at cards, 
neither assisting nor hindering him. They merely gave him 
a keen Jook, and went on with their game. 

The lady, though dressed like a young woman, was cer- 
tainly past fifty, probably a good many years past; but some 
faces age sooner than others, and she was suttering. 

“Tam a medical man,” said Dr. Antrobus ; “ what is the 
matter ?” 

“A burning pain that never leaves me, and prevents my 
sleeping ; sickness whenever I take food; st times a dizzi- 
ness as if I were dying.” 





medical man ?” 

“ Certainly.” ; 

“Pardon the question ; ycur coming issuch a direct an- 
swer to prayer! And you wiil save me, will you not?” 

She became hysterical: when she got a litule better, Dr. 
Antrobus belped her down into the cabin, where he ex- 
pected to find some female attendant; but no; except the 


|two sailors who were playing at cards on deck, and them- 


selves, there did not seem to be a soulon board. Yet the 
vessel, though of Genoese build and lateen rig, was fitted up 
like an English yacht, and as she was of about twenty tons’ 
burden, her crew could hardly consist of two men only. 

After certain further inquiries and examination, Dr. Antro- 
bus asked if she had merely taken a passage in the vessel. 

“O no,” said she; “ we bave hired it, with the crew, and 
have been cruising about in it for upwards of three weeks.” 

“Then you first experienced these symptoms just_before 
you sailed ?” 

“Yes: we had engaged the yacht, and made all arrange- 
ments.” 

“You say we ; I conclude that the rest of your party has 
gone ashore ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Do you repose perfect confidence in all those who were 
constantly about you ?” 

“Tell me the truth, sir, I adjure you!” cried the lady, 
eresping, his arm: “am I not—poisened ?” 

« Yes, 

The suflerer wrung her hands, and fell forward on the 
table at which she was sitting, in an agony of fear and grief. 
When this had passed by a little, she broke out into violent 
exclamations. 

“Fool that I was,” she cried, “to believe in his repent- 
ance, his returning love! To be talked over again by his 
soft tongue after all my experience! You asked if I have 
confidence in those about me, sir: there 1s only one about 
me, and he is my husband. I Aad confidence in him, God 
help me! though he squandered my money on his vices, 
and quarrelled with me when I refused him more. But 
when be owned himseif in the wrong, and promised to re- 
form, I trusted him again, and came abroad aione with him, 
without a single attendant. And he has murdered me for 
my money—murdered me !—Ah!” she exclaimed, in a lower 
voice, as the splash of oars were heard, “ he has returned. 
Say nothing of this to him, I implore you, or he will kill me 
out of hand. There is no Englishman: on board; and these 
foreigners will believe anything he says, and do whatever be 
tells them.” 

“Calm yourself,” said the doctor hurriedly ; “ eat nothing 
but biscuit, drink nothing but water. I will apply to the 
authorities at Messina, and come to your rescue soon. What 
is your name ?” 

fore the lady could reply, a dark, handsome young man, 
dressed in yachling costurre, sprang down the hatchway, 
and stood before them. It was not an easy task for Dr. 
Antrobus to suppress his feelings and treat this man un- 
concernedly ; but he had determined in his own mind the 
wisest course to take, and he adhered to it. The new-comer 
had considerable command over himself also, for though he 
was very pale, and his lips twitched slightly, he put on an 
expression of indignant surprise as he bowed slightly to the 
intruding stranger. 

“ Pardon my having boarded yoa in this unceremonious 
fashion,” said the Doctor. “I was deceived by the rig of 

our yacht, and thought it was some trading vessel, in which 

might get a passage to Ltaly. This lady has undeceived 
me, and I have but to apologise for the mistake.” 

“Pray, do not mention it,” said the young man, with an 
evident eflort to steady his voice. “ Won't you—— Can't 1 
offer you something ?” 

“ No, thank you,” replied the doctor cheerfully. “I must 
et on shore at once ; it will be dark presently —Good even- 
ing, madam.” 

CHAPTER Il.—ETHEL’S SECOND CONQUEST. 

Dr. Antrobus was a philosopher, and by no means easily 
flustered or excited ; but his palse certainly throbbed faster 
than usual as he was leaving the felucca. He bad no doubt 
whatever of the truth of the wife’s suspicions; that she had 
taken poison for some time back in increasing doses, he knew 
for certain ; no suicide has ever been known to kill him or 
her self painfully, by inches, when speedier methods were at 
hand. There was no one about her but her husband; he had 
a direct interest in her death, being almost a lad, tied up to 
an old woman whom he bad married for money, which sie 
withheld ; lastly, he had not yet quite stifled his conscience, 
and to a student of physiognomy his face proclaimed his 

uilt. 

. Now, crime did not, as a rule, make the doctor’s blood 
curdle ; he was a litle too apt to look upon it as a curious 
and interesting branch of social science, to be classified and 
experimented on, and treated as a disease rather than 
punished. But he could not stand slow-poisening ; that was 
the one sort of murder with which he had no patience. 
That a mortal being, framed like himself, belonging to the 
same species, having the same propensities, subject to similar 
emotions of love, pity, generosily, should be able* to live on 
terms of daily friendliness with his victim, to soothe her 
fears with tender words, to profess anxiety, to watch the 
etlect of the doses, and increase, diminish, or temporarily 
stop them in the way best calculated to prevent suspicion, 
was to him a horror which made the most brutal cuttings, 
stabbings, stranglings, mild and venial by the contrast. 

In less than twenty-four hours his time was up, for the 
steamer which was to take him back to Gibraltar sailed on 
the following afternoon from Messina, which port was some 
ten toiles distant by land from the small inn where he had 
been staying, and close to which he was presently landed. 
It had been his intention to go over in the morning, but he 
now felt that there was not a moment to be lost if the 
murderer was to be brought to justice, or his victim saved. 
Of the last, he had little hope—the poison had got too much 
hold of her already—still there was a chance. So he ordered 
a horse and guide, and packed his saddle-bags at once. In 
vain the innkeeper remonstrated: the roads were bad, and 
not entirely free from bandittii The doctor showed his 
pistols, and replied that he had a better chance of making his 
way past any people who tried to intercept him in the dark 
than by daylight, for that matter. Besides, it was a question 
of life or death, and he had no choice but to go. 

Never had be felt so vexed and perturbed as during that 
gloomy ride; he was thoroughly dissatisfied with himseif for 
not having made inquiries concerning names, relatives, dates, 
residence in England, etc. before her husband’s return. True 


hid was a presumption that the yacht had been hired at 


| Nuples. He had questioned the fishermen whose boat be had 


hired, and his landlord; but they knew nothing beyond the 
fact, that the felucca had come into the anchorage the evening 
before, and that the young Englishman had spent the day on 
shore with his gun. 

His disquietude culminated when a puff of air, which at 
first merely breathed upon his face, strengthened and strength- 
ened till he had to press his hat on. If the owner of the 
yacht had the slightest suspicion of what had passed in his 
absence, he would up anchor and away at the first breath. 
Had he been over-cautious, after all? Would it not have 
been the better course to denounce the fellow to his face, and 
seek to carry off his victim? The attempt must have failed; 
four sailors had brought him back, which madeacrew of six; 
he was armed, while the ‘doctor, having no weapon, and 
unable to rely on the two fishermen, hired only for the hour 
to help him, would have been in the falsest position possible. 
No; he adopted the wisest, the only plan in seeking to keep 
the poisoner in ignorance that bis crime was suspected until 
he could return armed with proper authority, and the power 
to interfere. And of.this he had good hope, for he bad a 
friend residing at Messina who was a man of wealth and 
influence. ° 

The innkeeper had exaggerated the difficulties of the road, 
and in two hours the doctor reached his friend’s house. He 
was welcomed very heartily, but his business was not so well 
received. “ What! arrest an English subject on board his 
own yacht; take his own wife away from him, and accuse 
him of attempting to murder her! Many a town had been 
bombarded for much less. Then suppose the charge could 
not be substantiated ?” 

While they were discussing the matter, the captain of a 
British frigate which was cruising on the station came in, and 
when he was referred to, espoused, the doctor’s side. He saw 
perfectly that there was a chance of getting into a legal 
scrape, Out agreed that it was worth some risk to save a 
woman from being poisoned like a rat, and said he was will- 
ing to take his share of it. The worst of the business was, 
that it was a hundred to one the yacht would be out of sight 
by daylight with that | reeze. 

There is no use in detailing how they roused a Sicilian 
Official from his slumbers, and persuaded him to take action 
in the matter, for the captain’s surmise was correct, and when 
the bay where tle felucca had lain was visited in the morning, 
there was not a sail to be seen. 

It was with a heavy heart that Dr. Antrobus started that 
afternoon for Gibraltar. 

The bouse at Hawkshaw was dull for a long while after 
the owrer left it. Dr. Antrobus, though a reserved and silent 
man at dinner-partics and tea-fights, which be hated, was a 
delightful companion at home, and his aunt and his ward 
missed him terribly, the girl most; for though Granny 
believed in her nephew to any extent, hers was a blind faith. 
Whatever he said must be right, and any one who averred 
the contrary was a wilful heretic, and wanted burning. But 
as for entering into the why or the wherefore; I do honestly 
think, without exaggeration, that such an idea, supposing the 
possibility of its getting into her head, would have turned all 
the brains. She did not even know the names of the sciences 
for which he was distinguished, or the societies which 
honored him. Erhel, on the contrary, studied the newspaper 
for mention of his name, read the reports of associations and 
meetings connected with him that she found there, asked him 
for explanation of what she did net understand, and, in a 
word, enlisted her reason in the service of her love and 
admiration. She could not hope ever to comprehend ail, but 
she did a part, and might include more and more. Girls are 
generally far more intelligent than boys, but there can be no 
doubt that Ethel was very much in advance of her age. Her 
education had fostered her natural abilities, She had never 
been crammed ; nor kept, against her will, to irksome tasks; 
nor snubbed when she asked questions; nor told that she 
must take this or that for granted because her elders affirmed 
it. Her father had made a little companion of her; never 
involving what he was about in any air of mystery, yet never 
bothering her with it unless she showed interest and “ wanted 
to know.” And Dr. Antrobus had fallen naturally into 
similar habits with the child, only his power of explaining 
things simply was far superior to Mr. Scaraby’s. Indeed, he 
would have made a capital Pol:ytecbnic lecturer, if he had 
gone in for that style of business. Added to this, he was a 
big child himself, and enjoyed a game of the simplest 
character, or a fairy tale for i's own sake. and not merely 
because it pleased his small companion. No wonder Ethel 
felt as if two-thirds of her interest in life had been swept 
away when her guardian left; and a considerable part of the 
remaining portion attached to the arrival of the mails. The 
doctor behaved well, and wrote on every opportunity, while 
Ethel was never without an epistle on the stocks. 

The much-indulged girl found her masters with their 
regular tasks very irksome at first, but Granny as sbe con- 
tinued to call Miss Antrobus, discovered a sure method of 
keeping her up to the collar. ° 

“How pleased Uncle Gregory will be if you can play 
Thalberg to him (or read Italian, or German, or French with 
him), when he comes back.” 

So Ethel became an accomplished young lady, and her in- 
dustry brought its own reward, for learning is only irksome 
when we attack it listlessly; for those who put their hearts 
into it, it is always a pleasure. Not that she was a recluse, 
entirely shut out from all the pleasures and amusements com- 
mon to girls of her age. Hawkshaw was not a dissipated 
place, but people did meet at one another's houses, where 
the elders played whist, and their juniors less absorbing 
games, There was gn archery club, too, of which Ethel was 
a member, and gained prizes (not a difficult matter, by-the- 
bye, for they had them for all shades of proficiency,and there 
were few blanks); picnic and nutting parties were not un- 
common ; an occasional entertainment, more or less dramatic 
in character, enlivened the town-hall of a neighboring bo- 
rough, and formed an excuse for an evening's outing ; and 
though the word ball would have frightened the leading 
houses into fits, for Hawkshaw was puritan, a juvenile party, 
where dancing formed the principal amusement, was not 
considered worldly. And the interpretation of the word 
juvenile was free. Then there was the honorable Mrs. Tre- 
foil, a lady with an aquiline nose, and other traces of for- 
mer beauty; a fine woman still, though old enough to have 
once been a toast. While her husband, who was a Whig 
place-hunter, lived, she Lad held@a covspicuous position in & 
somewhat distinguished coterie; and if Trefoil had only 
been able to take her brains about with him, his parliamen- 
tary career might have been a success instead of a failure, 
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She coached him, indeed, admirably, but every now and then| “ Of course, Granny dear, if Uncle Gregory disapproves, 
he rashly insisted upon having an opinion of his own, and! there isan end of the matter, for [am certain he would not 


that spoiled his prospects, So he got no return for the capi-| do so without good reasons; and he will come home very | 


tal sunk in electioneering and dinner-giving; and died with | soon now. Richard is going to call on you, dear.” ; 
his prpperty so much impaired, that his childless widow was! “ She calls him Richard!” cried Granny, and went into 
glad to retire from a world where she could no longer make | hysterics. — 
much of a figure, to the neighborhood of quiet Hawkshaw.) “Dr. Antrobus was hardly less perturbed than his sister 
This dame having taken a great fancy to Ethel, showed ci- , when he received the letter informing him of his ward’s en- 


vility to Granny, who was rather afraid of her, and insisted 
on calling her “ My Lady.” To Ethel, however, she was 
merely a good-natured, friendly neighbor, who gave very 
pleasant little parties, and whose carriage was useful in the 
flower-show season. Beyond and above all, on two several 
occasions Mrs. Trefoil turned the gloomy midwinter into 
joy and gladness by carrying Granny and Ethel bodily off to 


gagement. Absorbed as he had been by the congenial in- 
quiries which had oceupied him the last two years, his heart 
had constantly turned homewards with a yearning which 


| grew stronger and stronger as the time for his return drew 
jnear. Of course, if the question had been put to him, be 


would have said that Ethel must now be a woman, and that 
he supposed she would soon be carried off by a husband ; but 





London, and giving them a glimpse of (theatrical) fairyland. + | yet he had never fairly recognised the idea; he associated her 
Two years passed ; the doctor still remaineé in Africa, and | with everything belonging to himself aud his home ; indeed, 
the last petals of childhood fell from Ethel; a fact which |she was his home; for his aunt engaged his affections in a 
was first brought home to poor Granny by the intrusion iuto | very inferior degree, and now he fe!t at first as if he had been 
their peaceful life of a lover personally robbed and injured. As, however, he was an emi- 
At one of the friendly lawn-parties given by Mrs. Trefoil | nently just and reasonable man, this feeling was 30on 
in the summer months, there appeared a stranger, who flut- | quelled; and he resigned himself with a sigh to the inevita- 
tered the Hawkshaw dovecot, which knew only the cooings | ble. “ Of course she would not remain a child for ever,” he 
of two curates, an assistant-surgeon, and the second son of a | said to himself; “ she was sure to form new ties, an1 forget 
neiguboring squire, now an undergraduate, and intended for | her old friend some day. Why, I am not even a distant rela- 
the bar, and who might be fit for the matrimonial market in | tive. It is a mistake to love anything but science.” 
twenty years or so, if all went well. Dudley was the! One November evening they were snug at Hawkshaw ; the 
stranger’s name; he had no profession; dressed well; rode a_ fire crackled, the curtains were drawn, the lamp burned 
valuatle-looking horse; was tall, handsome, with very white | clearly. Granny was engaged, as was her wont, in adding 


| “Who and what are you, who daie utter these calumnies !” 
,cried Dudley, finding courage in desperation at last. 

“T am the man who saw your victim in your absence, off 
the coast of Sicily; who met you on the deck of your own 
| yacht when you returned—do you not remember me ?—who 

would have saved her, if not too late, and brought you to 
punishment, had not the rising wind enabled you to fly.” 

“T did not fly; Ileft for change of air, because my wife 
| Was worse. She was not in her right mind; you were im- 
| posed upon by the ravings of a mad woman.” 
| “God forbid that I should condemn any man unheard, 
| however much appearances might be against him. But your 

wife was dying when I saw her, from the effects of a poison 

Ican name, and that poison was in her food. L secured a 
portion, and analysed it. Who attempted her life, if you did 
not? Who else had an interest in her death ?” 

“I—I do not believe she was poisoned at all. I—I—— 
Prove it, prove your slander.” 

The doctor waited for awhile to hear if he had anything 
further to say, and then he raised his right arm, end pointed 
to the door, 

“Out of my house, assassin,” he said. “ The vengeance of 
man jmay fail to reach you, but the justice of God is sure.” 
And Dudley slunk from the house. 

The doctor turned round: Granny was lying on the sofa 
in hysterics; Ethel stood erect, pale as death, and trembling 
in every limb. 

“T would have spared you this stene, my dear child, if I 
could,” said he, taking her by the hand; “ but perhaps it is 
best as it is.” 





teeth, and a very black moustache, and a certain keen ex-| row upon row toa prodigious piece of network, the com- 














pression in his eyes which always makes a man pass for ro-| 
mantic; above all, was single. 

There were eight young ladies between the ages of seven- | 
teen and twenty-five at that little fete, and seven of therm 
were immediately prepossessed in this Mr. Dudley’s favor. 
The eighth, who shuddered at him, was Ethel, who had a 
prejudice against dark men, and thought there was some- 
thing especially Mephistophelean about this one’s expression. 
With the perversity which is so common in such matters, 
she was the only one who attracted his attention, and his ad- 
miration was so decided, that almost all the people present 
noticed it. The fact was the more remarkable that Ethel 
was by no means the best-looking or the finest girl present; 
after knowing her for a little while, one thought her very 
prett? and winsome, but she did not strike people generally 
at first. True, that she was rather a good match, having no 
near relatives, and her property, when she came of age, be 
ing entirely at her own disposal. But how was an utter 
stranger to know that ? 

It is very rash to lay down general rules in such matters, 
but I think that a man of twenty-six or thirty, of good man- 
ners, and a certain experience, could, being in earnest, al- 
most always make a girl ten years younger than himself take 
him fora lover, provided she was fancy free. Et is the old 
story of nature abhorring a vacuum, in the heart or any- 
where. Atanyrate, Mr. Dudley managed to talk Ethel’s first 
aversion away that very afternoon, and the next time they 
met her only feeling was, that she was going to have an 
agreeable chat. Soon, whenever she went into company, ske 
looked fer him, and she seldom looked fruitlessly, for the 
young man rarely missed a chanceof meeting her. 

Ile had been asked to stay at Mrs. Trefoil’s for a couple of 
days only, but when he left he did not go far. He possessed 
a few hundred acres in another county, and wished to farm 
them himself, if the present tenant, who was in a very preca- 
rious state of health, should die. It was therefore requisite 
that he shoula study practical farming, and for that purpose 
he took up his above with Mr. John Higgins, a substantial 
yeoman, whose homestead was nota mile out of the village 

at as the time of year was not favorable for the study 
of top-dressing and subsoil draining, the agricultural neophyte 
had plenty of time on his hands, which he devoted to the 
cultivation of his neighbors. His attentions to Ethel became 
so marked, that Mrs. Trefoil thought it right to call wpon 
Miss Antrobus, and say what she knew of the young man. 
It was not much: he was a cousin of her late husband’s; 








pleted part of which was rolled up into an enormous globe. 
Ethel sat before a framed canvas upon which she was em- 
broidering silk flowers. An open piano with music on it 
looked like a familiar instrument, not a fetich ; and the books 
scattered about were likewise evidently in the habit of being 
read. 

“Ts Mr. Dudley coming to tea?” Granny asked. 

“ He said he would,” replied Ethel. 

A pause of half a minute ; then said the elder Jady : “ How 
soon did you say we might expect him to arrive %” 

Now, Aim was not the lover, as you might naturally expect 


‘from the former sentence, but Dr. Antrobus, who had an- 


nounced his immediate return to England. Some girls, espe- 
cially if much infatuated, would have answered crookedly ; 
but Ethel knew where Grauny’s thoughts were, and was not 
much infatuated. So she answered, looking up with anima- 
tiou this tme: “ The ship is due at Southampton on Wednes- 
day, the day after to-morrow, and he might possibly come 
home the same evening. Oh, if ships were like railway 
trains, and arrived punctually, how nice it would ve to goand 
meet him, would it not!” 

“Yes; and yet, perhaps we should be in the way: there 
will be a great deal of luggage, specimens and thing, will 
there not” 

“Oh, I could help him with that, or, at least, I am sure T 
should not hinder him. But we cannot do it, for we might 
just miss him, instead of meeting him sooner.” 

“ Exactly, my dear,” said Granny, much relieved ; for she 


| had once been on a quay when a vessel was unlading, and 


had been so bustled and frightened, that she had not recov- 
ered her composure a week afterwards. 

“ Or else,” resumed Ethel, * when you have been uway for 
a long time, it must be very pleasant to see friendly faces 
the first thing when you—— Who can that be ?” 

A carriage had stopped at the door, which was a pheno- 
menon sufficient to break off any sentence. Then there was 
a knock and a ring, and a footstep on the stairs. Then the 
door was flung wide, and a man, bearded, bronzed, and wrap- 
ped inan outlandish cloak, stood in the room. 

“ Uncle Gregory !" cried Ethel, ranning at him. 

“Te isn’t William!” said Granny. “ It can’t be William !” 
as she looked at his beard. “It és William!” as ths out- 
landish cloak was thrown off, and the shepherd’s plaid trousers, 
and the tail-coat, and the shirt collar drooping on one side, 
came in evidence. 

“ And can this fine young woman really be the little thing 





was pretty well off, though not exactly rich; and had been 
educated abroad, where lis parents, who were both dead, 
had resided. Indeed, she believed that his mother was | 
French woman. | 

Poor Gravuy was dreadfully dismayed. “ But, my Lady,” | 
she said, when she could utter, “‘ Ethel is only a child!” | 

“ Quite right, dear Miss Antrobus,” replied Mrs. Trefoil ; | 
“you have the law on your side. But the law is very often 
opposed to nature and common-sense, and we cannot do any 
good by shutting our eyes to the fact, that our dear Ethel, 
thouzh theoretically an infant, is practically a woman. 

* But, my Lady, her guardian, Dr. Antrobus, is away, and 
nothing of tbat kind can be talked about till he comes back. 
O dear, O dear!” . 

Bat Mr. Dudley had no idea of pushing delicacy to the ex- 
tent Granny desired. On the coatrary, he was very earnest 
and persevering, and there did not seem to be any rational 
excuse for getting rid of him; he was of suitable age and 
means, conducted himself with propriety, and had been in- 
troduced by one lady who represented aristocracy at Hawk- 
shaw. Several aggravating neighbors called upon Miss 
Antrobus, and cengratulated her on the c nquest Ethel had 
made, thereby adding greatly to her perplexity. “ Would it 
then really be a good thing if the girl married this man?” 
she asked herself perpetually through several sleepless nights ; 
and the only conclusion she could come to was, that there 
was something improper and shocking in the idea of an or- 
phan young lady forming any attachment while her guardian 

vas in Africa, and she was sure the rizht-minded Ethel 
would never do such a thing: So the subject was never men- 
tioned between them until Ethel herself broached it. 

I don’t suppose that any girl had ever thought less about 
love and marriage than she had before Dudley paid his court 
to her, and so she was trken unawares. Tt was certainly 
pleasant to be sppreciated; to meet with a fellow-creature 
who thought all she did perfect, all she said wise and witty ; 
who, wben in her presence, was in a state of Tapt enchant- 
ment, when absent from her, wretched. He said all this, and 
she believed him; for what object could he have in deceiv- 
ing ber? Her power over this man affected her strangely ; it 
certainly would not be a hard fate, she thought, to spend her 
life with a companion who was so very fond of her. If she 
had to marry, and most women hed, it seemed, it would cer- 
tuinly be better to marry a man thus infatuated, than one 
who took a more commonplace view of her attractions and 
duties. And then, poor fellow, he would be so very misera- 
able if she rejected, and so supremely happy if she accepted 
him, that it seemed positively inhuman to say No, 

Not being a she Nero then, and Dudley driving her into a 
coruer, she said Yes. 

“ © Ethel, Ethel!” cried Granny, shedding tears of distress 


I met in the churchyard ; and who drew sixpenny cheques on 
the Hawkshaw bank without having a balance!” said the 
doctor, when the first greetings were over. 

“T have developed, Uncle Gregory ; that is all. But how 
nice and quick your ship has been; we did not expect you 
before Wednesday at the earliest.” 

“T have come overland,” replied Dr. Antiobas. “ After I 
had written my last letter, one of our party, a Frenchman, 
asked me to go on to Paris with him to give certain evidence 
which he wanted, promising that 1 should not be celayed in 
the long-run. And he has kept his word, you see” 

If Ethel had thought of it, she would have quietly gone 
out of the room, and told the servant to explain to Dudley 
when he came what had happened, so that he might see the 
advisableness of not intruding upon the master of the house 
in the first moments-of his arrival. But in the surprise and 
excitement she forgot all about her lover till he was an- 
nounced, and then it was tod late. 

Seeing a stranger in the room, Dudley paused near the 
door, till Ethel said: “ This is Dr. Antrobus, Richard ;” when 
he advanced and bowed. 

Dr. Autrobus did not return his salute. He had risen from 
his chair when the door opened, and now he stood erect, 
frowning, and surprised. 

“Who is that man?” he asked, in quick commanding 
tones, such as neither Granny nor Ethel had ever heard from 
him before. 

“That is Mr. Dudley,” said the old Jady, much distressed. 
“Don’t you know? Don’t you remember ?” 

“What are you doing here?” continued the doctor, not 
heeding. 

“Sir!” said the young man, flushing red. 

“ What have you done with your wife ?” 

At that question the color faded out of Dudley’s cheeks, 
and the anger out of bis eyes. Ethel looked from one man 
to the other in astonishment; she thought her guardian had 
gone mad, till she heard the other’s astounding reply : “ I bad 
—the misfortune—to—lose her,” he stammered. 

“ MURDERER!” cried the doctor. 

Dudley felt the extreme folly of allowing himself to be 
‘cowed and confused; but the whole thing had come so sud- 
denly upon him that he was utterly unable to pull himself 
together, even svfficiently for bluster. 

“Is not one victim sufficient for you ?” continued Dr. An- 
| trobus. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Dudley with an 
effort. 

“Then I will tell you. I have no wish to speak in enigmas. 
—Ethel, this man who has sought you in marriage has al- 
ready had a wife. She was much older than himself, but 
she was rich; so he took her abroad, yachting ; carefully got 








at the news; “and Uncle Gregory in Africa !” 





rid of all witnesses, and poisoned her.” 





‘ “O yes!” she replied. She had read Dudley’s guilt in his 
ace. 

Dr. Antrobus found out the murdered woman’s relatives, 
and communicated with them, and they desired to prosecute; 
but the lawyers decided that there was no legal evidence, un- 
less the body could be discovered, and as it had, im all proba- 
bility, been committed to the sea, this was impossible. 

So Dudiey escaped, and it was years before they heard of 
him again. But he had gorged the hook of the devil, who 
only gave him line for a time. The stings of conscience 
drove him to. dissipation, dissipation brought him to want, 
want to further crime, and though he cheated the gallows, 
he was condemned to penal servitude for life. 

All Hawkshaw knew of Ethel’s engagement to Dudley, 
and the girl chafed under the general complacent sympatby, 
expressed or understood, so that her spirits and health suf- 
fered. The doctor observed this, and moved to London, 
where she in time got over the shock ; but she was no longer 
the same for him. If it had not beew for that two years’ 
absence, he might have felt towards her like a relative to the 
end of the chapter. As it was, he, who had flattered himself 
that he was above such sentimental nensense, fell in love 
with her. There could be no mistake about it; her figure 
pursued him everywhere, iu the laboratory, in the dissecting- 
room, on the mountain-side. Worst sign of all, when young 
men made themselves agreeable to her, he felt a pang of jea- 
lousy; and when, as happened twice in three years, she 
rejected good offers, he felt glad, and not sorry. 

At the end of those three years Grauny died, and the doc- 
tor felt in a very awkward position; he did not know what 
to do with his ward, whom he was in love with. 

So he cut the Gordian knot by tying another; I mean, that 
he married her. 

It came about very simply. 

“T wish, my dear, I was just twenty years younger,” he 
said one day. 

“Why ?” Ethel asked. 

“ Because, then, we should be about of an age, and I could 
ask you to be my wife. 

“ T don’t like boys.” 

“ Wise girl. ‘ Better be an old man’s darling than a young 
man’s snarling.’ There is rhyme and reason in the proverb, 
though snarling, as a noun, is a poetical license.” ‘ 

“The idea of your calling yourself an old man!” said 
Ethel, when all was satisfactorily arranged. 

“ Past forty, my love, past forty. Fancy taking the com- 
plaint so late in life!” 
Ethel went to the piano, and sang : 


Forty times over let Michaelmas pass ; 
Grizzling hair the brain doth clear. 
Then you know a boy an ass, 

Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you have come to forty year. 





Ethel herself is nearly forty now, and the doctor is sixty ; 
and up to this date neither has once regretted what some kind 
friends called at the time their ill-assorted union,—Chambers. 


—_———@——_—_—. 
TENNYSON AS A BOTANIST. 


The most distinguished names in the list of the natural 
poets of the present century, are undoubtedly Sir Walter 
Scott, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. Of the two former it 
may be said in passing that they have probably dove more 
than anybody else to foster the modern idea of nature, and 
the love of wild and picturesque scenery. Our business, 
however, is more particularly with Mr. Teonyson, and with 
the evidences of botanical knowledge to be found in bis 
works, that part of botany at least relating to trees. These 
allusions, we apprehend, are more numerous, and show more 
insight, and acquaintance with the forms, and processes, and 
changes characteristic of the inhabitants of the forest than 
those of any other modern author. His verse in this respect 
difters from other descriptive poetry chiefly in this, that his 
notices are not general appellations or similitudes applicable 
equal to any or all trees, but are specific, exact, and true only 
in the particular case. Thomson, for example, in the “ Sea- 
sons,” is, in general, curiously vague in his descriptions, He 
generalises constantly, and presents his readers with broad. 
effects sketched en masse, instead of individual details. Such 
phrases as “ sylvan glades,” “vocal groves,” “ umbrageous 
shades,” and the like, frequently occur, doirg duty in place 
of more minute representations. Mr. Tennyson, on the 
other hand, and Sir Walter and Wordsworth may also be in- 
cluded, pursues exactly the contrary method. His deserip- 
tions are, nearly always, pictures of particular places instead 
of fancy sketches, and the distinguishing features are given 
incidentally in the course of the narrative. Where, again, 
particular trees are referred to, it is almost invariably with & 
phrase or an epithet clenching the description as precisely as. 
a paragraph from Evelyn or Loudon. And, as poetry, these 
casual, accidental bits of descriptive writing are infinitely 
more effective than any amount ot veritied disquisition, of the 
Darwin sort, on the processes of vegetation. Slight, too, 
though in many cases they are, they indicate a deep apprecia- 
tion of the results and tendencies of modern science.—Saint 
Paul's Magazine. 
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Dr. Livinostone’s PropasLe WHEREABOUTS. —Surgeon E. 
J. Milligan, of the steamship Africa, writes from Sierra 
Leone, on the 15th ultimo, to the Irish Times, stating that 
on August 17th, when returning from Loanda homeward, 
they steamed up the River Congo, and when at Banana ene 
of the passengers, M. Cressy, received a letter from a friend 
stationed three hundred miles up the river. It contained 
the intelligence that about two hundred miles farther in the 
interior a white man, accompanied by a numberof native 
attendants, was proceeding in the direction of the West Coast. 
His supplies becoming short, he was prevented from proceed- 
ing by a tribe, and retained prisoner until some should be 
secured. From the description given by the native traders 
to M. Cressy’s friend of this person, and also from the fact 
that no other white mau is known to be in this region, it is 
generally inferred that it is Dr. Livingstone. 

Wirnovut RecompensE—On.ty HonorasLe MEnTION.— 
A curious incident (says Galignant) occurred at the Vienna 
Exhibition during the delileration of the jury on Group IV. 
One of the largest companies for producing condensed milk 
was about to receive a medal, not only for its products but 
for the invention, when an American gentleman, Mr. Hors- 
ford, of Massachusetts, interposed, and as32rted that he was 
the real discoverer, as he had succeeded in producing the ar- 
ticle twenty years ago. M. Ott, of Berne, one of the jury- 
men, who had been a student under Mr. Horsford, confirmed 
that statement, and proposed that the medal should be 
awarded to his former master. The American, however, de- 
clined, asserting that he and his countrymen lad decided on 
returning without any recompense. A decision was, how- 
ever, taken that his name should be mentioned in the 
report. 


NEW APVERTISEMENTS THIS WEEK. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.—Devlin & Co.—Tiffany & Co.— 
Schuyler, Harley & Graham—Appletons’—Florence Machine 


Co.—Association Hall—Palmer Manufacturing Co.—Ditson 
& Co., etc. 











Diep—At Providence, R. 1., on the 25th October, Hannan Puaruips, 
wife of the late Col. Benjamin Hoppin; daughter of Thomas Aylwin, 
Esq., of Quebec, Canada, from Ramsey, Hants, England ; and grand- 
daughter of Hon. Jorn Cushing, of Scituate, Maes., aged 87 years. 
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, THE ELECTIONS. 


The November elections in the various States about us have, 
for the present, terminated; and,so far as they go, they indi- 
cate a decided triumph for the Democratic side. In this 
State a Republican majority of fifty theusand has been sud- 
denly converted into a Democratic one of nearly twenty 
thousand; and in Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota, and throughout 
the West, the loss of the Republicans has been unexpectedly 
large. Even in Massachusetts—the Republican State par 
excellance—the Democratic advance has been great ; and there 
is no concealing the fact that the Republicans have late'y 
lost ground to a great extent throughout the country. 

This result we are disposed to ascribe, not so much to any 
recent inerease of ability, honesty, and of popularity on the 
part of Democrats generally, as to the dissatisfaction of the 
people with the policy and mismanagement of the Republi- 
can leaders. Emerging from a great war with signal success, 
the latter have been too much disposed to rely on their pre- 
vious laurels, and, it must be admitted, too, that they have 
too often had personal objects in view. They have also been 
too long in power, and have not shown a sufficient desire to 
enlist new adherents, or infuse new talent into their ranks. 
They are chiefly the same men as were introduced into office 
upwards of four years ago, and their position has been one of 
comparative stagnation, while their opponents were active, 
and all the rest of the country was advancing, not only 
ideally, but reaily. 

The financial policy of the Government has been also, in 
some degree, conducive to this end. A general feeling exists 
that too great precipitation has been shown in attempting to 
pay off the national debt before the country had more fully 
recovered from the effects of the war, and that future genera- 
tions should have been made, in some degree, to bear a bur- 
then contracted for their benefit. The late and present sec- 
retaries of the Treasury have been men of ability, and per- 
haps honesty; but they have shown an undue haste in so 
speedily reducing the public liabilities at the expense of com- 
merce and the legitimate trade of the country ; and it is now 
authoritatively intimated that either the debt or taxation 
must be again increased. The Government, too, has been, it 
is thought, too much in sympathy with certain 
financial speculators, whose recent failures have not 
only entailed loss on the treasury, but also loss to the 
peuple. The commercial distress thus engendered, has given 
rise toa considerable degree of dissatisfaction with the Republi- 
can policy, of which these financial adventurers were the 
indirect agents aswell as supporters; and again, the com- 
mercial community generally have become so intent upon their 
own affairs, as to regard those of the government proper 
with apathy, or at least indifference. Tbe Democratic party, 
meanwhile, have been active, and organized measures so 
well that they have enlisted the support of many who were 
by no means originally inclined to their policy. Besides, the 
recent conduct of the Republicans in forming alliances with 
some of their discontented opponents, especially in this 
State, has had an effect almost entirely suicidal. But policy 
without principle, generally secures this reward. 

There is also a considerable dislike on the part of the peo- 
ple of this country, to seeing power too long retained in the 
hands of any particular party. A party always becomes 
demoralized or, for whatever reason, unpopular here, every 














few years, and accordingly most of the faults and miscon- 
ducts of its opponents are, in the interval, either forgotten or 
winked at. Oppressed in the meanwhile by the burdens 
which those in power impose, the people are, perhaps, but tgo 
apt ito place undue faith in the promises of any new-born 
party. To this feeling then, the present unpopularity of the 
Republican party is greatly to be attributed, and we may 
accordingly look forward with some degree of certainty, to 
an early change, even in the national government. Still 
three years is a long time to look forward, in this rapid mov- 
ing, and as rapidly changing country. 

In the midst of these changes it affords a slight satisfaction 
to note that, so far as New York is concerned, some able 
men have been introduced into the higher courts. This 
result is to be mainly attributed to the effort, or threat, as it 
may now be called, of substituting az appointed for the 
present elective judiciary. It is at all times an easy matter to 
extend additional franchises and elective privileges to the 
masses, but it is found quite another thing to withdraw such 
privileges, particularly when it affords large patronage to 
political leaders, as in the case before us. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the signs of “returning reason” on this head, 
which we have before alluded to in these columns, did not 
prove more productive of results. Ilowever, so long as the 
American people are satisfied, we have no reason to reverse 
the old motto, “ consensus faeit legem.” 





MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN CANADA. 

After a somewhat lengthened term of office, Sir John A. 
Macdonald’s government has been brought to an end; not 
by an actual adverse vote, but by the resignation of the min- 
istry, in anticipation of one. However, for some time past it 
has been apparent that Sir John’s connection with the Pacific 
Railway scandal, coupled with the more than questionable 
course pursued by the Governor-General in summarily ad- 


journing Parliament, under, Sir John’s advice—notwith- | 


standing the earnest protest of over a hundred members of 
the House of Commons—must ultimately have led to either his 
defeat or resignation. The unanimity of the British press in 
their condemnation of the whole affair bas had a great influ- 
ence throughout the Dominion; and Sir John, although not 
wanting in resources, found the tide setting so strongly 
against him, that he finally succumbed. And now that he 
has retired from oflice, his past acts will be freely criticised, 
even by the most truckling portion of the Canadian press, 
than which there is, perhaps, not a more unworthy and 
crouching one to be found in the world. 

.. The late Premier was being questioned, touching the deten- 
tion of a certain Alderman Heney, of Ottawa, who had 
recently been arrested—and was still in custody of the ser- 




















geant-at-arms—for tampering with a member of the House 
of Commons, offering to increase his bank account some four 
or five thousand dollars, on condition of his voting in a par- 
ticular way, when Sir Jobn announced that the ministry had 
tendered their resignations, and that it had been accepted 
by His Excellency. Mr. Mackenzie, the leader of the oppo- 
sition, a hard-fisted, hard-headed, but we think thoroughly 
honest Scotchman, from the western part of Ontario, has 
been charged by Loré Dufferin with the task of forming a 
new ministry. And just here the trouble begins. The 
opposition party in Canada have no such political manager 
as the retiring Premier. A“ hail fellow well met,” socially, 
with a thorough knowledge alike of politics and politicians, 
unscrupulous to a degree, even as a politician, with a mind 
fertile in resourees, and with a will capable of bending a 
little either to the right or to the left, yet persistent 
and unflagging in energy of purpose; Sir Jobn, of 
all men, is the man to handle a rather heterogencous House 
of Commons; and he has handled it long and well. 





The outgoing ministry have, it also appears, committed 
the still further indiscretion of making the following impor- 
tant appointments after they had lost the confidence of the 
country: Hon. 8. L. Tilley, M.P., Lieutenant-Governor of 
New Brunswick; John Crawford, M.P., Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Ontario; Hon. Hugh Macdonald, M.P., Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. 





THE TWO ARCH-AGITATORS. 


We have both Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Arch, two English 
agitators, in this country at present—but we rather 
incline to the belief that Mr. Bradlaugh, at least, must have 
found his self-imposed mission to this country a comparative 
failure. The hard-working and industrious citizen here has 
but little sympathy with speculative demagogism, and still 
less with professed atheism. Brother Jonathan has no objec- 
tion to poke a little fun occasionally at his gouty old father, 
John Bull; and any one who likes to air his fourth of July 
*buncombe” will be good-humoredly applauded, but the two 
countries have too many great interests in common to enter- 
tain for each other anything but a warm friendship and 
regard at bottom. Americans, however, ask, naturally, why, 
if Mr. Bradlaugh is so utterly disgusted with English institu- 
tions, does he not abandon that couutry entirely, or other- 
wise stay at home to assist in its reformation ?—why come 
here to teach republicans republicanism ? 

Mr. Bradlaugh has no doubt already found out that, with 
occasional exceptions, Americans are a God-fearing people, 
and are not disposed to give up religious doctrines until some 
one is prepared to offer them something better in thier place ; 
and, moreover, we may tell this worthy speculator that the 
individual who goes about making a living out of the abuse 
of his native country is not likely to make a very contented 
citizen of an adopted one. 

Mr. Arch, however, is quite another type of agitator. He 
seeks, and we believe conscientiously, to better the condition 
of his fellow-men. He has, moreover, been sent over to 
America to see whether part of England’s surplus population 
can actually do better here, and inthe New Dominion north 
of us, than they are now doing at home, and is simply look - 
ing out for the best locations, and observing where the best 
opportunities present themselves to the actual settler. He 
has examined Canada, and will, he says, at a future day, 
return to look at the Far-West of ithese States. He does not 
propose to send to this enterprising western world frothy 
spouters or needy politicians, but sturdy, robust men, who, 
with the axe, the spade, and the plough, will ca!l into cultiva- 
tion the boundless prairies of the West—men who will add 
both moral and material strength to America, bringing with 
them sober and industrious habits; and we therefore cor- 
dially wish success to Mr. Arch in his laudable and praise- 
worthy undertaking. There is abundant room for millions 
of such, and while we deprecate the efforts of all selfish 
agitators, whether foreign or domestic, we bid God-speed to 
all worthy and frugal incomers, trom whatever country or 
clime.” 

——__>__— 


OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, October 22 nd, 1873. 


We have so long been on the eve of important political 
events here, that it will be by no means a matter of surprise to 











many if the expected changes so long looked for do not 
occur after all. The story of the wolf in the fable is re- 
versed with us, and the animal has been so tardy in making 
his appearance that it is supposed he at last is dead. Tue 
world generally has been made aware of the many rumors 
that have been current concerning the reconciliation of the 
older with the younger branch of the Bourbon family. The 


Our im- | former heir is now an old and childless man; only fifty-three 


pression is, however, he has had his day, yet this is by no} years of age, indeed, but having all the marks of childishness 


means a certainty. 


ing for an adverse vote, simply to embarras3 the incoming 
party, and whether he will be successful in his tactics, greatly 


Members. 





He has, in fact, resigned, instead of wait-|and senility. As is well known, heis the son of the noted 


Duke de Berri, who was so savagely assassinated at the door 


| of the Opera House here, upwards of half a century ago; 


depends upon the ability and unanimity of the opposition and is the grandson of Charles X., who was expelled from 


Mackenzie an Addington ; and although the tactics are simi- 


lar, the occasion is by no means the same. But if the opposi- 


Sir John is not a Pitt though, neither is Mr.|the country in 1830. He has ever since the latter period 


been in exile,a beneficent, good-natured, amiablz man, but 
bigoted and cbstinate to an incredible deggee, constantly sur- 


tion expect to forma stable and strong Government, they | rounded by priests and nobdlesse of the ancient regime, blindly 


must make up their minds to be “ to each others’ faults a little 


following all the tenets of his family, who, proverbially, 


blind.” In the meantime, we shall watch the course cf events | never either learn or forget. When all was arranged for a 


at Ottawa, in the immediate future, with deep interest. 


THE NEW MINISTRY. 

Since writing the above article, and just as we are going to 
press, a telegram informs us that the following is a list of the 
new Ministry as far as known: 

Mr. McKenzie—Premier and Minister of Public Works. 

Mr. Blake—without portfolio. 

Mr. Christie (Senator)—Secretary of State. 

Mr. Cartwright—Minister of Finance. 

Mr. D. A. MacDonald—Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Dorton—Minister of Justice. 

Mr. Letellier de St. Just (Senator)—Minister of Agriculture. 
and Immigration. 

Mr. Fournier—Inland Revenue. 

Mr. A. J. Smith—Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. Isaac Burpee—Customs. 

Mr. Cofftn—Receiver-General. 

Mr. Ross—President of the Council and pro tem. Minister of 

Militia. 

Mr. Laird—Minister of Interior. 
One seat vacant. 





| fusion, he suddenly announced his resolution to adhere to 


the White Flag, the banner of his ancestors, and this was 
too much even for Marshal MacMahon, who bas acquired all 
his laurels under the “ Tricolor.” The Count de Chambord 
has thus again illustrated what was said by his forefather, 
Louis XIV., who described the last of the English Stuarts, 
James II., as “ sacrificing three kingdoms for a mass,” and 
in the present instance has lost a splendid realm “ for a rag.” 

Other influences, however, were at work in bringing about 
the rejection of the recent alliance, and especially the in- 
fluence of the Marshal’s lady, who is a woman of the most 
toweling ambition. At present, she is the arbitress of society 
here, if not the head of fashion too; and she felt that all her 
power would be lost in the event of a restoration, whereas it 
will be more than confirmed if she succeeds in getting her 
husband continued in the Presidency for six or ten years 
more, or as she fondly hopes, even for life. This is a con- 
tingency, however, to be deprecated, for it would leave the 
country in the same state of uncerta inty as at present. 

The rupture of the proposed alliance is also in no small de- 
gree due to the unpopularity of the me mbers of the House of 
Orleans. It is mostjastonishing how much disliked these 
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men are throughout France. All the odium attached to| ART NOTES. | 
Louis Philippe is now revived around them, and it is | wastes 
again alleged that he even was not iegitimate. Some papers,| The season does not set in auspiciously for art matters. It | 
it issaid, have lately been found corroborating the assertions of | will be some time yet before the eflects of the financial crisis | 
the English Countess of Newberry upwards of thirty yearsago | by which the country has just been shaken shall have passed 
that she was the daughter of old Egalite—Louis Philipe’s al-| away. Art, like trade, must sufler from these effects. Indeed 
leged father—and that he was merely a substituted child, the | art is likely to suffer more than trade, seeing that, while the | 
son of an Italian jailor, whom the profligate old duke caused | former has to do with the wsthetics of life, the latter | 
to be exchanged at birth, in his eagerness to obtain posses- | ministers rather to the necessities. Yet there is nothing 
sion of the Duc de Penthievre’s estates, which were be- desponding in the tone of studio talk. Artists have gone 
queathed to the second son cf the House of Orleans ; and as-| through financial crashes before, and survived the shock, and 
suredly the aspect of Louis Philippe, as well as of his present | many of them feel confident that ere the winter which is 
sons, tends to confirm the allegation; for it is decidedly | now at our doors shall have passed away prospects will 
Italian, and in no respect resembles that of the Bourbons. | brighten, and that buyers of art treasures will no longer be 
The conduct of the Duke D’Aumale, the ablest member of | deterred by motives of economy from gratifying their com- 
the family, at the trial of Marshal Bazaine also provokes re-| mendable tastes. 
monstrance. There is no doubt that the old Marshal coin- And the salesmen of art werks anticipate something like 
mitted a serious error in adhering to to the fortunes of the | brisk business ere the winter holidays have come to an end. 
late Emperor, when his first duty as a soldier was to | Their idea is that some of the proprietors of private collec- 
France, and it is not improbable that he may yet atone for it| tions will send their pictures and other works to the hammer, 
with his life ; but it is impossible to conceal a feeling of in-| in which case it is probable that some bargains will be 
dignation at the asperity with which the veteran warrior is) picked up before the season closes. 
interrogated and cross-examined by this mushroom president | As for studio topics, they are as yet sparse and meagre, 
of the court, who was passing a life of inglorious ease, in) many of the artists not having yet returned from their 





tative we have of such characters as Mrs. MHardeastle, and 
Mr. A’Beckett as Tony Lumpkin nightly displays new 
powers and richness as a low comedian. 

Mr. Daly, it is said, has not experienced a continuation of 


the success which he expected from a reduction of his prices. 


| Two of his own pieces have been performed nightly at his 


theatres, the Broadway, and Opera House, to comparatively 
scanty audiences, though the attendance probably may in- 
crease when other dramas are substituted. None of the 
other managers as yet have followed his example, with the 
exception of Mr. Booth to a small extent; he having, we 
observe, reduced the price of admission to his Dress and 
Family Circles to seventy-five cents for reserved seats, though 
with the present attractions of the house there was, appa- 
rently, no necessity for the change. i 

At the Union Square theatre, “ The Geneva Cross” still 
maintains its attraction, but will, necessarily, be withdrawn 
next week for another projected novelty. The company at 
this house is remarkably good this season, and such an actor 
as Mackay is a decided acquisition. In connection with the 
establishment, a little bit of gossip may be mentioned. Miss 
Agnes Ethel, formerly its leading actress, has matrimonially 
retired from the stage, having recently wedded a Mr, 
Tracy, a Buftalo merchant. ‘ 





England, at a time when his present prisoner was bearing all | summer tours. Constant Mayer has just returned from 
the dangers incident to a career passed mainly on fields of | Paris, where he has been sojourning since last Spring. A 
battle. It is possible that the future condition of the French | picture now upon his eased, and not far from completion, 
army may be improved by the condemnation of its commander | has for its subject a group from Norman peasant life, which 
1o capital punishment for failing to resist to the last—as that | is always picturesque. It represents a blind woman by the 
of the British Navy was by the execution of Admiral Byng,| wayside with a sturdy little child beside her, and is full of 
upwards of a century ago, for neglecting to follow up, with | character and harmonious color. 
sufficient energy, the encmy of England; but in both in-| J.C. Thom, who now occupies a studio at No. 44 Thirtieth 
stances, the sentence must be pronounced unjust; and | Street, a little to the west of Broadway, has some important 
though the surrender of 170,000 men is a fact unprecedented | pictures advancing towards completion. The largest of these 
in history, the utter exhaustion of his provisions, and the | is a subject from rustic life in France—some groups of 
refusal of his troops to fight, apparently left the Marshal no | peasants, men, women and children, crossing a bridge on 
alternative. The attempt of the Duke D'Aumale, therefore, | their way to harvest work on a fine summer morning. 
to secure his condemnation, is viewed with general disgust, | Another of Mr. Thom’s pictures is a moonlight scene in 
although assuredly it is difficult to conceive how a force so| Which a shepherd and sheep are introduced, with an effect of 
gigantic should not have cut its way through any invading | fire-light in the foreground. He has also laid out upon a 
army, whatever. A fourth of the number of British troops, | large canvas an interior with figures, the action in which 
under such a leader as the late Duke of Wellington, would | denotes that an affliction has fallen upon the family; and a 
certainly either have succeeded, or perished to the last man,} Woodland scene in winter time, with a strong effect of 
no matter how destitute. crimson sunrise through a blue haze, promises to be a very 
The late President, Thiers, in the midst of these events, | eflective picture when finished. 
is regaining his ascendancy. It is felt he committed a great| And with these slender statements our Art Notes for the 
political error in putting so many of the unhappy Commun-| present week must close. 
ists to death, so long after the conflict had ceased ; but his DRAMA 
present efforts to maintiin the republic, and avert civil war, SAS LA. 
have reinvested him with popularity—or rather secured him a ee 
* ; pop e The return of Mr. Edwin Booth to the theatre so long as- 
a popularity which he n: ver before possessed. : ‘ , . cate 
& Ff am 3 sociated with his name, has been one of the chief dramatic 
Such are the chief political events at present engaging at- , . 
. A Sees ere events of the week. After playing an unusually lucrative 
tention here; and “ Fashion,” it may be added—to which : “ 
: ; . : . engagement in Boston, he made his appearance here as 
frivolous Paris has been always devoted—is, for the time, : 
: ° = i z Hamlet on Monday evening, and has throughout the week 
wholly dormant. The illustrious Worth, its high priest, con- s " ae . 
° : 2 wae’ As . s Zs repeated the gharacter with more than his usual spirit. Tis 
templates emigrating either to Kerlin, Vienna, or New York,| .° an see : - 
Y js . vivacity, indeed, bas been noticed on all sides, and bas in- 
if the present stagnation continues; and Worth, it may be ¢ ‘ 
aii ss | vested the part with a new interest, and more than made up 
farther mentioned, is a very worthy fellow, having been | P 4 ie : 
S 3 EE Sp . for whatever was wanting in his former representations, no 
obliged to take up his vocation in London, many years ago, | : , “ne 
F - Aen : © ’| longer either dull or monotonous—as we are willing to ad- 
by the intemperate habits of his wife, and thus eventually | .* . : : ; 
. ae . : ~ | mithe has sometimes beeu in our hearing—but went through 
compelled to abandon the British metropolis, to which conse- | con? - 7 “ : 
rit | the part from beginning to end with unflagging energy. Te 
quently he is now unwilling to return. : ° noha We 
” was in excellent voice, and graceful as ever in his general bear- 
: : 
ounier saree ‘. ing. Throughout the whole vole he was goo nd i any 
LATEST EUROPEAN NEWS. i pe ee Sve eS eee eee 
| parts absolutely brilliant, stamping himself anew as the 
| first representative of the part now upon the Americanstage. 
From {London we have the cable announcement, that the We would especially point out his communion with his asso- 
Bank of England has again advanced its discount rates to nine 
per cent., and that lending rates outside of the Bank are 
about the same; with a consequent decline in securities 


ae 








GREAT BRITAIN. 


ciates in the first act, on being informed of the appearance of 
his father’s ghost, and the respectful reverence with which 
| he addressed, as well as followed the phantom ; in fact, the 
generally. The latest advices from India are, however, a! superb manner in which he rendered many of the parts 
little more encouraging. The crops in some districts of Ben-| brought prolonged applause from an exceedingly apprecia- 
gal are reported as improving, and with the continuance of | tive audience: particularly the consideration with which he 
favorable weather, there are hopes that the famine may be | gave his memorable advice to the players; the refined grace- 
averted or greatly mitigated. | fulness of his meetings with Ophelia; the marked power of 

It is further snnounced, that the office of Lord Chief Jus-| the great soliloquy with which the third act terminates, and 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas, made vacant by the| the elegant fencing which he exhibited with Laertes in the 
death of the Right Hon. Sir William Bovill, has been accept: | final act. Throughout the whole he imparted the true cha- 
ed by Sir Jon. Duke Coleridge. The counsel in the long-| racter to Hamlet, and at the same time keeping the fact ap- 
drawn-ou: Tichborne case, have applied to the Queen's Bench | 





parent that his madness was not real, but assumed. On the 
for an extension of time for further hearing until November,| present occasion he was far better supported than is usual at 
1874, and the application has been grante 1. | this theatre. Miss Pateman made an unexceptionally delicate 
| Ophelia, and Mr. Bateman as the First Grave Digger was 


| diighly amusing as well as truly artistic. The gentleman who 





FRANCE AND GERMANY. 

Parisian telegrams received yesterday would indicate 
more settled state of aflairs, yet rentes fluctuate, and| edly well, and Mr. Wheelock was very spirited as Laertes; 
uncertainty prevails. The Assembly, on meeting, by an un-| though the representative of Horatio (Mr. F. G. Maynard) 
—r vane, re-elected M. Buflet as its President, the en-| presented such an unusual contrast to Mr. Booth, as to give 
tire Left Tne = the result was announced. It is also said | rise to the suspicion that he was used simply to heighten the 
that a new motion for a plebiscite on the form of government) contrast. “ Hamlet” will be succeeded next week by 
<< to be introduced, and will be supported by many repub-! « Richelieu,” to be followed by “ Othello,” and no lover of 
licans. The ecene sd that the ministry had resigned is now | the drama ought to omit an opportunity of listening anew to 
contradicted, via London ; and it is further definitely stated | America’s favorite tragedian. 
that the special dispatch to the Zimes announcing the | 
resignation was premature. 





F Berlin it i 1 to Conquer,” and the house is so uniformly crowded that 
ro @ $s anno ince Bismarc': me 5 : : 
Br rlin it is announced that Prince Bismarck, as Treasurer Moss’s bank account must be increased in- 


Chancellor of the Empire, has laid before the Federal Coun- stead of diminished by the panic. The support which Mr. 
cil the invitation of the United States Government to Ger-| Lester Wallack here receives is admirable. Mr. Jobn Gil- 
many to participate in the Centennial Exhibition at Phila- | pert is unquestionably the best eld man on the stage, and there 
delphia, with a recommendation that it be accepted. Itis! has been none like him since the days of Farren. Miss 
probable, also, that the Prussian Reichstag will soon be dis- | Rogers, now our leading actress, is an exceedingly graceful 
solved, and directions for a new one ordered to be held in| Miss Hardcastle, and hes invested the part with more than 


the last week of December. her former spirit; while Madame Ponisi is the best represen- 





4! performed the part of Polonius (Mr. Stark) did it unexpect- | 


Wallack’s still maintains its ascendancy with “ She Stoops 


The sempiternal “ Black Crook” still nightly fills the house 
at Niblo’s. We do not profess to admire this style of drama, 
but, so long as it is popular, managers must persist in it to 
the exclusion of the more legitimate. In the present in- 
stance it has had a wonderful success, and has been so often 
renewed that now it may be considered as almost a new 
spectacle. Just such a “spectacular” is, perhaps, nowhere 
else to be found throughout this country, or perhaps through- 
out the world; and every sort of attraction, from serpent- 
twisting around a young lady’s neck, to caricaturing on a 
black-board, is successively superadded to the performances. 

As connected with, the drama, we may mention that in- 
telligence has just been received of the death of Miss Laura 
Keene, a sprightiy actress, though she never accomplished 
anything great. Born in London in 1880, she was carefully 
trained for the stage under the auspices of her aunt, Mrs. 
Yates, the lady of one of the managers of the Adelphi Thea- 
tre there, and mother of the literary gentleman who has 
lately visited this country. She subsequently became one of 
the bevy of beauties whom Madawe Vestris introduced upon 
the stage, and, having been seen thcre by the elder Wallack, 
he offered her an engagement at his Broadway house. Sub- 
sequently she became a manageress here, and eventually 
travelled the country with a dramatic troupe bearing her 
name. Latterly she also engaged in literature, publishing a 
fashionable and fine art magazine; but, on the whole, we 
fear her career was a chequered one, though she was worthy 
of a better fate than that which appears to have been her 
lot. 





———_>_——- 
ENGLAND'S LITTLE WAR. 
THE ASHANTEE CAMPAIGN. 


The special correspondent of the World, writing from 
Cape Coast Castle, under date of September 23, says : 

“ Affairs begin to look a little better than when I last 
wrote. in some respects ; but they are worse in others. The 
rainy season--the short season—has commenced, and the 
rains have been heavy, drenching, ard deadly. The head- 
quarters of the enemy—the Ashantee troops—are now at 
Mampon, thirteen miles north of Elmina. ‘Their force at this 
place is about 16,000 strong, and one-third of this number are 
well-armed and well-disciplined troops. The commander-in- 
chief is the famous Amanquatia, one of the best and bravest 
of the Ashartee generals. Our outpost nearest to the enemy 
—I say “ our outpost” for shortness, meaning, as you under- 
stand, the English outpest—is st a little redoubt only six 
miles from the enemy’s headquarters, so we might bring on 
an engagement at any moment if we wished to attack, The 
Ashantee exmp is a very large one—any camp with 16,000 
men in it must be large—and the men live in huts made of 
earth and bushes and roofed with palm leaves. There is a 
fortified impenetrable forest which lies in front of it. This 
is defence enough for the present. No unacclimated Euro- 
pean could live in the forest at this sexson of the year for a 
week, and I believe it has been wisely decided that nothing 
shall be done in the way of attempting a forward movement 
until the rainy season is over. The English lines now extend 
from Elmina to this redoubt, six miles from Mampon—Abbas 
is the name of the fort—and southwards to Cape Coast Castle, 
| These lines mark out a region of about twenty miles fron- 
tage.” 

“Every one continues to assert that the war will never 
end until a victorious English army enters Coomassie, and 
every one agrees that before getting there the army must 
build a road to march upon. A beginning of this essential 
work has been made. The foot-path from the coast to Coo- 
massie, Which is only a path wide enough for a single man, 
ins been taken as the required line of route, and 300 natives 
have now been employed in widening it. They have cer- 
ituinly made good progress, for in these seven days the men 
| have widened twenty miles of this path, and made ita tolerably 
ldecent road. At this rate the road could be completed to 
Coomassie about next Christmas. But this supposes that the 
Ashantees let us alone while we are cutting our road to their 
jeapital, and that, I should say, is a very improbable sup- 
| position. 
| “he arrival of the new English commander is now looked 
for with great impatience. We learn that he is trusted with 
great powers, and that public opinion in England at the time 
he left was in favor of a severe war and the destruction of 
| Coomassie at any cost. No doubt it will be necessary for Sir 
| Garnet Wolseley to reach Coomassie,and to dictate terms of 
| peace from that capital; but the destruction of the city with 
its 50,000 people need not be the prelude to these negotia- 
l tions for peace. A milder policy would pay better. King 
| Koflee is very rich, his subj-cts are very rich ; the German 

idea of making your vanquished foe pay the expense of your 

whipping him might ve carried out here, and Sir Garnet 

Wolseley might play the part of Bismark with more profit to 
| his country than that of Attila.” 
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AUTUMN. 
BY GUY ROSLYN. 


The mornings come with a chill, 
And mist by the meadow hedge ; 
A cold wind creeps by the mill, 
And tall reeds shrink in the sedge: 
The brook has lost the swallow, 
And the bush has lost its may : 
On upland and in ho!low 
There is decay. 


The sparrows sit on the shed, 
Sit and sit, and no word say ; 
And the sun is blurred and red, 
In sky that is gloomy and grey. 
Men carry a load cf care — 
Children seem sadder at play, 
For in the fields that were fair 
There is decay. 


The bare black branches shiver, 

And shake dead leaves in the wet: 
The rain is on the river, 

And fog in the city is set; 
And no birds fly in the air— 

No flowers gladden the day, P 
For all that summer made fair 

Is in decay. 


The darkness comes, and a line 
Of ghost-like lamps in the night, 
With yellow dim lights, shine 
On faces woefully white. 
No roses to scent the air— 
No moonlit green tree way, 
For in the world that was fair 
There is decay. 


——_>—_—_—- 


TUE STUDY OF NATURE. 
SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HALF-HOURS AT THE SEA-SIDE.” 


An essayist in the old Spectator remarked, more than a 
century ago, that if wars did nothing else, they taught us 
geography! One cannot help thinking that if every man 
were tu avail himseif of all the circumstances of his daily 
life, to intellectually profit thereby, what a learned generation 
we should, become, long before we arrived at the patriarchal 
age of three-score years and ten. Ruskin somewhere says 
that few people notice the most gorgeous scenery in the 
world—the scenery of cloud-land, immediately over their 
heads. The sane may be said of the knowledge which greets 
us in a hundred ways every day of our lives, and lies ready 
for interpretation beneath the thinnest and most transparent 
of coverings. That there is a pleasure in the mere acquirement 
of knowledge, is evident from the contented lives of those 
who mest ardently pursue it. Still, it is of little use “ preach- 
ing’—there will ulways be a chosen few who will devote 
themselves to the investigation of Nature’s mysteries, who 
will be selected to enter her “holy of holies,” and make 
known to their brethren the enigmas of the sacred oracle. 

“The glory of the summer has departed,” and left us, as its 
relies, the withered leaves under whose cool shade we 
delighted not many weeks ago. Vegetable Nature has done 
ler work, and now retires into humble life, until the heat of 
another summer sun shall restore her activities. Every plant 
has “ brought forth the fruit after its kind,” and now gives us 
an opportunity of inquiring into the nature of that well- 
known but mysterious process, whereby not only is arrange- 
ment made for the perpetuation of species, but for spreading 
a most bountiful table in the wilderness for man and beast! 
The fruiting of plants, shrubs, and trees, is one of the most 
wonderful tacts in organic Nature—one that we are better 
understanding every day, as we come to knew the meaning 
of the various organs and features in vegetable physiology. 
Our knowledge of these facts and principles tends, as all true 
knowledge always docs, towards simplitication. Goethe, 
without a scientilic training, but with a poet’s genuine insight 
into the meanings of Nature, long ago showed that every 
plant was composed merely of two parts, stem and leaf. The 
root is but a prolongation of the stem—the bark an extension 
of the leaf. And philosophical botany has gone further still, 
by demonstrating that the flowering parts of plants are them- 
selves but moditied leaves—modificd, it may be, during the 
immensely long periods of the geological past, until they 
reached their present perfection. 

The doctrine of individuality nowhere puzzles a metaphy- 
sician more than in atree. Is a tree an individual, or an 
assuciation of individuals? Certainly, if a compound coral 
is an assemblage of animals, whose association is a matter of 
physiological xecident, a tree ought to be considered the 
same! In both instances individuals are bound together by a 
community of position, food, and parentage. Botb botanists 
and horticulturists are now well aware that the difference 
between leaf-buds and fluwer-buds is exceedingly small, 
owing to the ease with which the feliar parts can be meta- 
morphosed into floral. 

By cramping the roots of a plant, a gardener well knows 
he can transform what would otherwise be leaves into flower- 
ing parts, and therefore into fruits. This is the reason why 
we lop off the eariy shoots of our fruit-trees, in order to direct 
the nutriment into the flowering and fructifying parts, instead 
of allowing it to be spent in the growth of (to us) useless new 
tissue. The creeping roots of our strawberries are religiously 
cut off for similar reasons—for in this case, as in that of some 
of the lower animals, propagation takes a twofold shape, by 
flowering (as animals by eggs), and by means of a stoloni- 
ferous rcot (as such animals as compound corals and hydras 
by that process terméd “ budding”). 

Every flower, therefore, is as distinct an individual as a 
coral animal, and is even better able to propagate new 
individuals. One does so by specialising certain parts of the 
lissue to form ova or eggs, the other to form seeds, 

The analogy may be carried further still. All animals are 
provided with a certain store of nutriment, to assist in their 
growth, until they can obtain sustenance for themselves. In 
the eves of all living creatures, the bulk contains three- 
fourths of such stored-up material, which is unconsciously 
and imperceptibly absorbed into the structure of the newly 
developed animal. Similarly, as is seen in our beans, peas, 

acorns, etc., there is a supply of albumen and starch for the 
nourishment of the young seed-germ, until it can strike root 
into the ground on its own account, assimilate the soluble 
mineral matter it finds there. and deoxidise the atmcsphere 
of its necessary aliment. 


t 
It is this surrounding of the embryo plant, or “ seed,” as we} even in the same species of fruit. Who can otherwise ac- 
j term it, with certain organic substances, which gives rise to| count for the almost endless varieties ot apples and pears ? 


‘what we call fruits. But the botanical meaning of fruit and 
| the popular interpretation of it are widely at variance. The 
former limits it solely to that which contains the germ of the 
future plant, the latter means by the term anything that is 
edible. Ti:us, we call both strawberries and figs fruit, yet 
| the botanist knows tLis isa gross error. The little seed-like 
|objects scattered in such abundance over the pyramidal sur- 
|face of the strawberry are the genuine fruits, or seeds—the 
‘deliciously sweet pulp we dignify by the name being nothing 
but the torus, or “ bed,” in which the seeds are fixed. In fact, 
it is only e saccharine-converted part of the plant, similar to 


bedded. 

Blackberries, raspberries, and mulberries, on the other hand, 
are heaps of similar seeds, each of which is surrounded by a 
fleshy pulp. So that while the true fruits of the strawberry 
are scattered over the surface of an edible pulp, those of the 


seems strange not to call figs fruits, but we are forced not to 
do so, for accuracy’s suke. If you cut open aripe fig, you 
finc it full of minute round seeds, whose crunching gives one 
of the pecvliar pleasant .ensations of fig-eating. These are 
tue genuine fruits, the sweet fleshy substance in which they 
are imbedded being nothing mere than a torus turned outside 
in, instead of the reverse, as in astrawberry. In the earlier 
stages of the growth of the fig, if you take the trouble to cut 
one in halves, you will see the interior full of closely packed 
and genuine flowers. 

The so-called female parts of a flower terminate in 
“ carpels,” a term derived from a Greek word signifying fruit, 
because true fruits are usually the result of the ultimate 
development of the female parts of a plant. When the pistil 
has been properly fertilised, the ovary undergoes a rapid 
chemical change. The male organs die off, as do also the 
floral parts, their work being now over. So that it would 
seem as if all the nutriment which had been formerly taken 
up by these was now directed into the ovary. At any rate, 
the latter grows rapidly, often forming an abundance of acids 
and tannin, so that when starch begins also to form, as it does 
by-and-by, the combination of the former with it produces 
glucose, or sugar, and thus gives to certain parts, which we 
call the fruit, that peculiar and agreeable sweetness. 

It is this organic combination that produces the fleshy parts 
of the apple and the pear, and the juicy pulp of the cherry, 
plum, and grape. But you have only to cut an apple or 
an orange into halves to perceive the genuine fruits, or seeds 
—the rest of the surroundings standing pretty much in the 
same relation to them, together with the stored-up albumen 
of the seeds themselves, that the white of an egg does to the 
young bird hatched from the yolk. 

The analogy between plants and animals can be traced in 
a good many ways besides those aSove indicated. There 
are certain insects, among which the commonest are the 
plant-lice, which are only too abundant on our rose and 
fruit trees, whose females can bring forth young for seven 
generations. This law of Parthenogenesis, as it is called, pre- 
vails extensively among some lower marine animals, and we 
have its analogue in certain varieties of oranges, grapes, 
and pine-apples, which ripen freely enough, although the 
ovaries from which they spring have never been fertilised. 

Nearly twenty years ago, Professor Balfour pointed out 
the singular fact that, in the period from the germination of 
a seed to the time when the plant which sprang from it had 
itself some fruit, a certain and more or less fixed quantity 
of heat was required. Every species of plant uses up a diff- 
erent quantity—less in some, more in others. When this 
cannot be supplied by natural sources within a given time— 
say, such a period as our English summer —the plant will 
grow to some extent, but will neither flowe®or seed ; or it 
may flower, but not seed as the circumstances may be. We 
now see the reason why tropical plants will not blossom with 
us in the open air—the beat supplied them daring our short 
summer is not sufficient. Perhaps if we could continue it 
they might ultimately flower, though the time occupied in 
flowering and fruiting would be much longer than in their 
native climates. But our winter comes on and rudely settles 
the question by stopping the heat suppties, aad nipping by 
frost instead! Balfour’s discovery enables us. to understand 
why we bave,in our English climate, flowers ‘vhich seed 
early in the summer, und others late inthe autumn. In the 
former case they require less heat to bring them to perfec- 
tion—in the latter, more. 

What a wonderful insight does this law give us into that 
constant adjustment of vegetable life to its physical sur- 
roundings, by menns of which the species are perpetuated ! 
And this continuous adjustment is al! the more marvellous 
when we know that climate is not a fixed matter, even in its 
heat supplies, as 1s evidenced by the geological discoveries 
relating to those changes of climate, during the various 
epochs of the past, which have taken place in every part of 
the globe} 

It is not heat alone that is required to ripen fruits, and to 
thus complete the great end of floral existence. Chemists 
tell us that the unseen rays beyond the violet spectrum are 
peculiarly chemical in their ettects, The colors of the rain- 
bow, seen in all light which has passed through a glass 
prism and been decomposed, can be resolved into three 
different kinds of physical action, as well as three different 
colors. One of these gives light, another heat, and a third 
chemical action. The latter is termed actinic, and, as just 
remarked, its chief force appears to lie outside or in the vio- 
let part of the spectrum. Just as heat can be experienced 
below the red color, as what is familiarly called * black- 
heat,” by perceptible vibrations, so can this actinic power 
ve demonstrated beyond the other end of the spectrum. It 
is the action of this chemical principle of light, pro- 
bably produced during the long summer, and manifested 
most markedly at iis close, that so rapidly ripens fruit, 
even when the heat sas not been very great, and the weather 
has been untoward. 

It would appear as if a good deal of the acid which makes 
young fruit so disagreeably sour during its earlier stages, is 
lost by oxidation during the ripening process. The other 
part has been used in combination with the starch to form 
the sugar. Green fruits are like leaves, in that they take up 
carbonic acid from the surrounding atmosphere when acted 
upon by sunlight, and then give out oxygen. At night, 
when not so stimulated, this chemical action is reversed ; 
then they give out carbonic acid and absorb oxygen, just as 
animals do. 

The principal acids which form in young fruits are malic, 
citric, and tartaric, and it is owing to the modifications of 
these and others, with the same starchy or dextrine base, that 
we have such numerous varieties of fruit, possessing so 





that in which the down of the thistle or dandelion is im- | 


raspberry are separately imbedded in a similar tissue. It| 


| By supposing such different combinations, and by the slight 
| presence or absence of other elements, such as tannin, etec., 

we have an easy explanation of the facts. Tannin usually 
| disappears as fruit ripens, but it may linger slightly, and thus 
| determine the flavor of a variety of fruit. When the sur- 

p'us acids and the tannin of fruit have disappeared, then the 
| latter are at their best. Ina short time another change sets 
}in,and the fruit becomes insipid, as every one knows who 

has kept it beyond a certain time. The fleshy substance of 
|apples then becomes woolly and tasteless. Various degrees 
| of the oxidation of the acids of fruits must ulso end in giving 
jthem slightly different flavors. For Nature knows no limit 
in her great laboratory, having combinations to play upon 
—_ as we are only just beginning to comprehend !—Cas- 
| sell’s. 


——_—_a——____ 
THE RUFF—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


The rnff and the various other neck-ornaments of a kindred 
nature—now generally worn by both European and American 
ladies—have a little history, which illustrates in no slight 
| degree the mannerisms and social peculiarities of those of our 
| ancestors who wore them: and towards forming that history, 
| we bave gathered, chiefly from very rerote sources, a good 

deal of matter, which will, in all probability, be new to our 
readers. 

The first introduction of ruffs into Eugland appears to have 
taken place at or abont the time of the marriage of King 
Philip of Spain with our Queen Mary, these personages being 
| represented on the Great Seal of England in 1554 with small 
| rulls about their necks as well as their wrists. The neck-ruffs 
}consist of one set of folds only; and the diminutive ones 
| round their wrists resemble greatly the larger ones. By the 
jtime of the’ accession of Queen Elizabeth to the throne, only 
,four years after the above date, the ruff had increased very 

largely in size, as her Great Seal bears ample witness. This 
seal expresses minutely the court-dress of the time; a hand 
reaching from a cloud on each side the seal holds back the 
royal robes, in order that the dress under them may be dis- 
tinctly seen. 

The art of starching, though at this time well known to 
the manufacturers of Flanders, had not yet reached England ; 
ruffs, therefore, must have been an expensive wear, as tke 
stiffened linen imported from Flanders could not be made to 
support itself after having been once washed. 

In the year 1564, Queeu Elizabeth first used a coach. Her 
coachman, William Boenen, was a Dutchman; and his wife 
understood the art of starching. Her majesty, no doubt, 
availed herself of Mrs. Boenen’s skill, and seems to have ex- 
clusively possessed the secret of starching a ruff, till the 
arrival, soon after, of Madame Dinghen, the daughter of a 
worshipful kuight, who came from Flanders to set up asa 
clear-starcher in London. “The most carious wives,” says 
Stow, ‘* now made for themselves ruffs of cambric, and sent 
them to Mrs, Dinghen to be starched, who charged high 
prices; after a time made themselves ruffs of lawn; and 
thereupon arose a general scoff or by-word that shortly they 
would make their ruffs of spiders’ web. Mrs. Dinghen at last 
took their daughters as her pupils; ber usual terms were four 
or five pounds for teaching them to starch, and one pound for 
the art of seething starch.” 

With regard to the making of starch in this country, we 
find, on reterring to the state papers of the reigu of Elizabeth, 
that the monopoly of the manufacture was secured to one 
Richard Young, described as a justice, about ths year 1588 ; 
and in December 1589, there was a prosecution against an in- 
fringer on the patent. ‘The subject of this was ‘* Charles 
Glead, gentleman, now resident in Kent, found and proved a 
maker of starch at one Mr. Draper's, a gentleman in Beden- 
well in the said county.” Mr. Glead, it appears, did not 
attempt to deny the allegations against him, but confessed 
that he had also made starch “ at bis father’s in Oxfordshire.” 
Indeed, he had the hardihood to declare to tke queen's 
messengers that he would make starch notwithstanding any 
patent or other warrant yet granted, unless it was set down 
by act of parliament. We have not been able to trace the 
ultimate fate of this very refractory gentleman of Kent. 
Another instance occurs about the year 1600 of the authorities 
descending upon the house of Osmnnd Withers of Taunton, 
who was charged with a like infringement. 

‘The tools used in starching were called setting-sticks, strats, 
and poking sticks; the first two were made of wood or bone, 
the last of iron, and heated in the fire. By this heated tool, 
the folds acquired that accurate and seemly order which con- 
Stituted the beauty of this very preposterous attire. When the 
use of starch aud poking-sticks had rendered the arrangement 
of a ruff easy, their size began rapidly to increase, ‘Those both 





|of men and women, writes Stow again, ‘* became intolerably 


large, being a quarter of a yard deep. This fashion was 
ealled in Londou the French fashion; bit when Englishmen 
came to Paris, the French kuew it not, and, in derision, 
called it the Euglish monster.”” At this time, he who had the 
deepest ruff aud the longest rapier was held to be the greatest 
gallant; a proclamation was then issued against both, and 
selected grave citizens were placed at every gate of London to 
cut the ruffs and to break the rapier-points of all that exceeded 
a yard’s length in their rapier, or a ‘‘nail of a yard” in the 
dept of their ruffs. In 1582, rafts aud gorgets, which were a 
modification of this attire used by the ladies, were probably in 
their greatest splendor. 

Rutfs, in their stiff and formal shape, were considered by 
both sexes rather as the demonstration of a grave and demure 
character than an aid to beauty. It was not long after their 
introduction that the younger ladies, disinclined to conceal 
their goodly necks from the eyes of their admirers, opened the 
front of the rutfs, and elevated the part behind their heads, 
thus incurring the censure of that worthy dissector of abuses, 
Philip Stubbs. A beaatifal example of the gorget, called, in 
more modern times, a whisk, is shown in Vertue’s print of 
Elizabeth's visit to Lord Hansdon; here yon see all the 
younger ladies, including the queen, with their necks exposed, 
whilst the elder ones submit to the concealment effected by 
the fore-part of the ornamental attire. 

The weight of this new article of dress, when formed of a 
frame of wire covered with the finest point-lace, was so great, 
that the ‘* piccadilly"—a stiffened collar used by both sexes to 
support their neck-ornaments—was devised. Sir Joseph 
Banks, in some manuscript notes on this subject preserved in 
the British Museum, writes, that Higgins, a tailor, introduced 
the improved p‘ccadilly, and his dexterity in making this 
article of dress brought him into high vogue with the fair sex, 
His house, adds Sir Joseph, **stood on the north side of 
Coventry Street, opposite the licensed gaming-house at the 
corner of the Haymarket, very near the beginning of Picca 
diily, which was then called the Reading Road, and afterwards 





mang different flavors. The slightest change in the com- 
| binatior may do this; hence the varietal play we obtain 


took its name from the well-known piccadilly house.’’ Hone, 
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in his ‘‘ Everyday Book,” tells a somewhat different story, but | him the peruke, which was quickly adopted by his courtiers! If we pass from the letters to the subject to which they re- 


equally worth quotation. 


and his Jawyers, who still retain it, as they formerly re-| 


late, it must, we think, be admitted that the experiment 


**The picadil,” writes he, ‘‘ was the round hem, or the piece | tained the ruff, when all other classes of men had abandoved | which is now been tried in Prussia of organized legal op- 


set about the edge or skirt of a garment, whether at top or 


it. The peruke destroyed at once all the costly extravagance | 


position to the claims of the Roman Catholic clergy to be 


bottom; also a kind of stiff collar, made in fashion of a band, | of the falling band; this may have been one of the reasons | the spiritual rulers of the Roman Catholic population, and by 


that went about the neck and round about the shoulders: 


|for its rapid adoption. A pernke, though at first a costly pur- 


that means to lead them in a direction opposed to the policy 


hence the term ‘ wooden piccadilloes’ (meaning the pillory) in | chase, lasted long with little change ; whilst the laced bands, | of the Government, is as interesting as any of the conflicts 
“ Hudibras.” At the time that ruffs and picadils were much | almost as costly at first as the peruke, were continually sub- | with which Europe is filled, if, indeed, it is not more interest- 
in fashion, there was a celebrated ordinary near St. James’s, ject to renewal or repair. The curls of the peruke entirely ing. Matters look very much as if the Government would be 
called Piccadilly, because, as some say, it was the utmost or covered the shoulders both behind and before, so that no | finally defied by the clergy, and would have to fight out their 
skirt house, situate at the end of the town; but it more pro-| part of the band could be seen but a little in front under the | differences to the end. There will, no doubt, be found plenty 


bably took its name from one Higgins, a tailor, who made a 


chin. The band remained at first in the form of two wide 


of bishops ready and willing to undergo fine and imprison- 


fortune by picadils, and built this wth a few adjoining houses. slips in front, tied as usual under the chin; by degrees these | ment rather than submit to the requisitions of the law ; an 
‘The name has by a few been derived from a much frequented | bands diminished in size, ditferently among different orders | certainly if Prussia were England, iprisonments angelically 
house for the sale of these articles ; but this probably took its of people. ‘*'Their remains,” writes Sir Joseph Banks, | submitted to, and fines paid with eagerness by wealthy ad- 


rise from the circumstance of Higgins having built houses | ‘‘are still to be seen in the laced bands of the lawyers when in | mirers, would have very little effect in deterring clergy of 
there, which, however, were not for selling ruffs.” full dress, the long bands used by them in the courts, and | almost any persuasion from acting up to the requirements of 

The now well-known Piccadilly being thus brought into | the slips of hemmed cambric used by the clergy ; but little | their respective denominations. Archdeacon Denison would 
intimate connection with our subject, it will not be out of do the wearers reflect that these little pocket adjustments, probably pay any amount of income tax for a long series of 
place here to set down a few new facts illustrating the some- preserved from Sunday to Sunday between the leaves of a| years it he might be put to pick oakum in ‘Taunton Goal fora 
what obscure early history of this thoroughfare. We would | prayer-book, are the surviving representatives of vast cumb- | few weeks or even months for hearing auricular confessions ; 
premise that the introduction of the piccadilly collar is gene- | rous ruffs, and of costly sheets of lace or fine linen, the charge |and as to fines, they would no doubt be paid for him to any 














rally assigned to about the year 1614. ‘The earliest printed 
mention of ** Pikadilla” occurs (as has been pointed out by a 
correspondent of ‘*‘ Notes and Queries”) in the later editions 
of Gerard’s ** Herbal,” issued in 1633 and 1636. Of our own 
knowledge, we can state that no such locality is referred to in 
the state papers before June 1631, in which month informa- 
tion is furnished to Lord Dorchester, the secretary of state, 
that mass had been performed at Lady Shrewsbury’s ‘* house 
at Piccadilly Hall in the parish of St. Martin.” Again, under 
date of October 23, 1637, we meet with a certificats of the 
Commissioners for Buildings “ of such new buildings of base 
2ondition as have been of late years erected upon new founda- 


tions contrary to proclamation, and inhabited by persons of | 
very mean quality within the city and liberty of Westminster :” | 
among the places mentioned *‘ Peckadilly” occurs. In the | 
following year, a complaint seems to have been made that | 


**the houses near Piccadilly Hall” have damaged certain 
epripgs ‘‘serviug Whitehall ard Somerset House ;” and in 
May an order was issued to surwey them, and to demolish 
those through which the water was to pass. Also, in 1638, 
there is an allusion to a suit against one Mary Baker ** for 
building unlawfully at Piccadilly.” Not until after the 
Restoration dves Piccadilly appear to have settled down as a 
regular London Street: ‘*Ayre Street, Piccadilly,” is men- 
tioned about the year 1666. 

In the beginning of the reign of James I. the dignified 


clergy of the Church of England were almost as violent in | 


their censures on what they called excess of apparel as the 
Puritans. Joln King, Bishop of London, said from his pul- 
pit: ** Fashion brought in deep ruffs and shallow ruffs, thick 
ruffs and thin raffs, double ruffs and no ruffs. When God 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead, he will not know 
those who have so defaced the fashion he hath erected.” 
Again, Hall, Bishop of Exeter, in a sermon, after having 
severely censured rufls, farthingales, feathers, and paint, con- 
cludes with these words: ‘* Hear this, ye popinjays of cur 
time; hear this, ye plaster-faced Jezabels: God will one day 
wash them with fire and with brimstone.” 

Ou the visit of James I. to Cambridge in 1615, the vice- 
cbancellor of the university thought fit to issue an order pro- 
hibiung * the fearful enormity and excess of apparel seen in 
all degrees, as namely, strange piccudilloes, vast bands, huge 
cuffs, shoe-roses, tufts, locks aud tops of hair, unbeseeming 
that modesty and carriage of students in so renowned a uni- 
versity.” 

Yellow starch was at this time used to stiffen the ruff, a 
fashion, it is said, introduced from France by the notorious 
Mrs. Turner, a physician’s widow, afterwards executed at 


Tyburn for poisoning Sir Thomas Overbury. She was sen-| 


tenced, writes one historian, to be hanged in her yellow tiff- 
any, ruffs and cuffs, she being the first inventor and wearer 
of that horrid garb; and never, since then, we are told, was 
any one seen to wear the like. ‘This last statement is hardly 
in accordauce with facts, though it is certain that the “ borrid 
garb” was left off by both ladies and gentlemen in the reign 
of Charles I, That monarch is represented, on the coins of 
the first two years of his reign, in a stiff starch ruff; on those 
of the fourth and fifth years, in an unstarched ruff falling 
down on his shoulders ; and: afterwards uniformly in « falling 
band. The judges continued the use of them much longer, 
wearing them, indeed, as a mark of gravity and decorum till 
the falling band was superseded by the perukes, as will be 
shown hereafter. Whitelocke, writes, in his ‘* Memorials,” 


of which is now spared tc them, and may be appropriated for 
‘the comforts of their families or the necessities of the poor.” 
To these laced cravats the stock succeeded, buckled be- 
hind the neck, and plaited with many folds, more, however, 
for use than ornament. ‘‘In our times,” to quote Bgnks 
once more, referring, of course, to the end of the last cen- 
tury, ‘*the splendid neck-ornaments of our forefathers have 
been debased into the half-handkercbief neck-band, used as a 
/covering to a quilted stiffening ; and this scanty remnant of 
linen, seldom very fine, used merely to give a clean outside 
| appearance toa dirty half-worn stiffening, is called by the re- 
‘spectable appellation of a cravat.”—Chambers's Journal. 


————_e—_—_—_ 
KING WILLIAM AND THE POPE. 


| The letters exchanged between the Emperor and the Pope 

have a strangely old world appearance. ‘They might have 
| been written centuries ago, for they embody the passions and 
|show the tenacity of life of the party divisions which were 
| ranging in the days of Hillebrand and Henry. It is difficult 
| to imagine a stronger resuscitation of the Middle Ages than is 
| contained in a letter of remonstrance from a Pope to an Em- 
| peror, and a reply by the Emperor to the Pope, the subject of 

which is an affirmation on the one hand, and a denial on the 
been that the Emperor is transgressing the boundary which 
| separates spiritual and temporal. 

The letters are rather curious than actually instructive in 
themselves. They do not, of course, touch in any degree 
whatever the merits of the controversy between the Pope and 
|the King. They merely show its existence and iis spirit. 

Why, says the Pope in substance, do you dare to interfere 
| with Catholic bishops and priests? Because, says the King, 
they break the laws. ‘To this the obvious answer is, Why do 
you make laws which their conscience compels them to break ? 
To which again the reply is obvious, Because their conscience 
compels them to take up an attitude of hostility to the Ger- 
jman Empire, for overcoming which the laws in question 
|appear to me to Le the only appropriate means. How the 
| parties are to get much further in the controversy we do not 
|see. Indeed, the controversy is obviously one of those dis- 
| putes in which verbal argument of any kind goes a very little 
|way. When a man reyards himself as the head of a body 
| divinely corstituted and endowed with miraculous attributes 
| of various kinds, and when a considerable number of the most 
important of the persons over ;whom he seeks to exercise 
jauthority look upon him as a usurper and impostor, argument 
| has reached its limit, and such farther questions as arise must 
be determined by somethivg a good deal more forcible. 
| ‘The style of the Pope's letter tells us something more than 
jits substance. It is a series of insuits. Vor instance, to say 
| to a Sovereign in such a position as the Emperor, *‘ I am in- 
| formed that your Majesty does not countenance the proceed- 
ings of your Goverament and does not approve the harshness 
of the measures adopted against the Catholic religion,” and to 
proceed to exhort him to “become convinced that these 
measures have no otber object than that of undermining your 
| Majesty’s throne,” is an insult. To distinguish between the 
measures taken by a Sovereign in his public capacity and his 
own private opinions is as insulting as it would be to distin- 
| guish between the doings of man and wife in relation to family 
jaffairs. Substantially the Pope says, though he does not put 
| it exactly in these words, There is not so much harm in you 
| personally. 1 do not even believe that in your heart you 





under the year 1635: ‘* At the quarter-sessions at Oxford, I approve what is being done, but you are a tool in the bands of 
was put into the chair at court, though I was in colored | Bismarck. It is scarcely possible to say anything more offen- 
clothes, a sword by my side, and a falling band, which was sive. It gives the Emperor the opportunity of answering with 
unusual in those days, and in this garb I gave the charge to | dignity and obvious truth that the Pope must have been mis- 
the grand jury. ... Tae gentlemen and freeholders seemed intormed about Germany, as otherwise he cou!d not *‘ enter- 
well pleased with my charge and management of the business | tain the supposition that my Government enters upon a patb 
of the sessions, and said that they perceived that one might | which I do not approve, since the laws and Government 
speak as good sense in a falling band as in a ruff, and they | measures in Prussia require my consent as Sovereign.’ ‘Lhe 
treated me at that time, and at ail times afterwards when 1| Pope also contrives by a very ingenious turn to bring in an 
waited on them, with extraordinary respect and civility.” ‘The | attack vpon the Emperor for not being a Catholic. He does 
falling band was a deep collar, purporting to be, as did the this by explaining his motive for writing, which is that he is 
ruff also, a continuation of the inner linen garments. It was under an obligation to speak the trath. ‘I speak in frank- 
made of the most costly materials that the weaver could afford ; | ness, for my banner is truth. I speak in order to fulfil one of 
by very rich persons, for instance, of point-lace. It hung | wy duties, which consists in telling the truth to all, even to 
deep upon the shoulders and the breast, being tied before | those who are not Catholics, for every one who is baptized 


with a string and tassels. ‘lhe point-lace bands were gene- 
rally made with deep jaggs, and are frequently represented gin 
Van Dyck’s pictures. Evelyn, in describing a medal of 
Charles 1. struck in 1633, speaks of the ** felling band” worn 
by his majesty, ‘‘ which new mode succeeded the cumber- 
some ruff, but neither did the bishops nor the judges give it 
= so soon, the Lord-keeyer Finch being, I think, the very 
rst.” 


In a very rare work, published in 1638, and entitled, ‘‘ The 


belongs in some way or other, which to define more precisely 
would be here out of place—belonga, I say, to the Pope.” It 
is impossible to read the letter without seeing that the sen- 
| tence must have been turned for the express purpose of telling 
| the Emperor that he ‘* belonged” in some undetined sense to 
|the Pope. It was not necessary for any other purpose to state 
|the motive which led to the writing of the letter, and it is a 
considerable demand on one’s faith to believe that it was 
| really written solely in order to discharge the duty of telling 





Truth of our Times; revealed out of one Man's Experience by | the truth to all, even to those who are not Catholics. This 
Way of Essay,” written by Henry Peacham, we read: “ King | expression the Emperor ‘‘ cannot pass over without contra- 
Henry VIII. was the first of our English kings that ever wore | diction, although it is not based upon the previous informa- 
a band rouud his neck, and that very plain, without lace, and | tion, but upon the belief of your Holiness.” ‘The contradic- 
about an inch or two in depth. We may see how the case is | tion is based upon the not very relevant consideration that the 
altered; he is not a gentleman, nor in the fashion, whose | vangelical ereed ‘does not permit us to accept in our rela- 
hand of Italian cut-work now standeth him not at the least | tions to God any other Meditator than our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
three or four pounds—yea, a seamstress in Holborn told me} robably the Pope would not say that he claimed to “bea 
that there are of threescoure pound price a piece; and shoe- |‘ mediator” between the Emperor and God. The point which 
ties, that go under the name of roses, from three, four, and | he wished to assert was that in some way or other the Emperor 
five pounds the pair.” Elsewhere, the same writer speaks, belonged to him. If so, he is rather a troublesome possession 
referring to the time of Elizabeth, of the ‘“‘huge ruffs that | at present, and is likely to give a good deal more trouble to 
stood out like cart-wheels about their necks ;” and in the | his proprietor before their relations are concluded. Upon the 
enumeration of all the new fashions from France includes | whole the Pope doves not appear to us to have taken very much 
** piceadillies, now out of request.” | by his correspondence with the Emperor. Of course every 

‘The Civil War soon after put an end to all ornamental ap-! one knew that he objected to the Prussian ecclesiastical legis- 
parel. ‘The Roundbeads scarce deigned to comb their shaggy | lation, but his protest against 1t only puts him in the wrong 
locks, much less would they ornament their persons; while | in regard to the style of what he has to say, and adds nothing 


conceivable amount if they were inflicted for such an offence. 
We do not, however, suppose that the Government, if it is 
really in earnest in its policy--and it is impossible to suppose 
that it would enter upon it so warmly if it had not been in 
earnest—would confine itself to such coarse means of repres- 
sion as these. It would, no doubt, know how to carry out its 
policy. People, of course, cannot in these days be hung or 
burnt or even imprisoned for life for violating law about pub- 
lic worship, but vigorous police measures may with perfect 
ease, and without resorting to anything like downright physi- 
eal cruelty, prevent them from officiating. If it were decided 
to do so, and if public opinion and feeling sanctioned such a 
course, there would be no sort of difficulty in this country in 
suppressing all the outward manifestations of any uopopular 
form of opinion. Ritnalism, for instance, might be stopped 
by the police with the greatest ease and without any partion- 
lar disturbance of the peace. No one, of course, would be so 
mad as to think of doing such a thing, but the police details 
would involve no difficulty at all. We do not ‘fora moment 
believe that the Prussian Government will allow itself to be 
thwarted by martyrdom, and it is probable that when it came 
to the point and after matters have gone on for a while, police 
martyrdom would lose its attractions,and the Empire would 
have its will of the Church in its own dominions, 

If this result should be obtained, its importance in the great 
contest which is going on all over Europe in various forms 
between the Romap Catholic clergy and the laity—the lay 
Government in some place and lay thought and feeling in 
©others—would be enormous. Germany is now the most 
powerful nation in Europe by far, It is in some respects, and 
for reasons on which we need not insist, taking a very great 
lead in the world; and in particular it is confeouting and at- 
temptig to solve questions which in other countries have 
produced, or are producing, downright anarchy. If it should 

e able to solve the problem of Caurck and State by 
definitively setting the State above the Church, and winning 
a lasting victory over the principal representative of ecclesi- 
astical ideas, it would perform a feat of incalculable magnitude, 
and might ultimately give a new direction both to the thought 
and to the religious bslief of the world. In order to appre- 
ciate the matter fully, and to be able to form anything like 
a reasonable conjecture as to the chances and future pros- 
pects of the struggle, it would be necessary to be living in 
the midst of it, and to be able to follow its details; but 
even to spectators from a distance it is a most impressive 
sight.— Pall Mali Gazette. 





HISTORICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Obligingly made easy by “ History's Muse, as memorial for 
keeping.” 

Pivs fo WILLIAM. 


Your Majesty should be aware, 

For 'tis a terrible affair, 

That Bismarck and his atheist crew 

Are making quite a tool of you, 

And struggling hard, by force or tricks, 

To extirpate your Catholics. 

Sire, really you must mind your eye, 

Or down your throne comes, by-and by. 

I speak the truth to great and small, 

Heretics, Catholics, and all; 

For all who've been Baptised, you see, 

Belong, or more or less, to Me. 

You'll come to grief, judicio meo, 

So, bless you much, dear William: 
Vatican, August 7. Pro. 


WiLuiaM fo Pius. 


Your Holiness must have been drugged, 
Or, say the least of it, humbugged. 
No Minister of mine ean go 
A step ahead if I say No. 
But, Holiness, your blessed Priests, 
Joining with Communistic beasts, 
Have lit fierce fire, and wildly fanned it; 
And dash my buttons if I stand it! 
How Christian Clergymen can dare 
Such things, 1 neither know nor care, 
But since they chodse to put me to it, 
I'm to keep order ~and I'll do it. 
The best course you can take’s to frown, 
And bid your priests to knuckle down. 
As for Lelonging to a Pope, 
I’m duly grateful for soft soap, 
But only know one Mediator 
Between myself and my Creator. 
Bat, notwithstanding cred, still I am, 
Your peaceful and devoted 

Berlin, September 3. 

—Punch. 


WILLIAM, 





eee 
ON GETTING MARRIED. 


Why I should take pen in hand to perpetrate an article on 
“ vetting married” when I have never been married in my 
life, and, consequently, cannot be expected to know much 
about it, may surprise those of my readers who consider it 
worth while to devote a thought to the subject, either one 
way or the other. But I maintain that itis the very fact of 
my not having entered what is called, with bitter irony, “ the 
happy state,” which saould be my recommendation. 1 stand, 
as it were, afar ofl—I am perched upon an eminence where 1 
can view the ceremony in allits ghastly details; 1 am far ree 





the gloomy severity of the times held the fair sex under much |to the weight of kis opposition to what he must, of course, 
restraint. At the Restoration, King Charles Il. brought w.th! regard as a wicked persecution. 








moved from the supposed enthralling powers of raven or aus 
burn hair, of black eyes or blue; I am far out of the reach of 




















THE ALBION. 
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! 
the temptations of “dimpled smiles,” whatever they may be, | innovators; these conservatives are but revolutionists. It is known their resentment by causing sickness and other cala- 
and the reddest of cherry lips have no charms for me what- | they who induce the King to exclaim, ‘ L’etat c’est moi ? just | mities to assail the family; and, finally, if the mischief is not 
ever. My treatment of the subject may, therefore, be relied as they have Jed the Pope to cry, ‘I am the Church! which | repaired, they make it wither away. 


on as being absolutely impartial; and, if I may lean just a| bas never been true in respect of cither Church or State, aad | 
| which constitutes a double heresy. Accepting the word in 
its proper meaning, Pope Pius IX. would be the greatest 


little towards the side of my own sex, I am perfectly justi- 
fied in doing so, as I have never been “ retained” by the other 
side. I have never been able to satisfactorily settle in my 
own mind whether get ing married is supposed to be a sub- 
ject for re‘oicing or mourning. Certainly, all the weddings I 
have seen would go to prove the latter. The bride has always 
been in tears—the bridegroom has always looked profoundly 
miserable. She seems to be making the best of » bad job, 
and he seems to be hoping that some on? will charitably step 
forward and stop the ceremony at the point where the offi- 
ciating clergyman asks if anyone knows “ any just cause or 
in.pediment,” &c. There is one theory I wish to advance 
with regard to the bridegroom, and that is, he has never paid 
for his wedding garments when he enters the church; he seems 
in constant fear lest his tailor should be at hand with his 
* little bill.” Observe the way in which he sneaks from the 
hired carriage—which generally fas an appropriately fu- 
nereal appearance—and glances furtively round! See how 
ill at euse he seems in these unpaid-for specimens of the 
tailor’s art--what a sickly hue is reflected on his sorrowful 
countenance by his lavender tie. Gentle reader, or fair 
reader, or you, sir, who have passed throug the ordeal, and, 
consequently, must know all about it, tell me—is there any- 
thing iu my theory? Of course, in this exceedingly watery 
climate of ours, we must expect a constant succession of 
heavy downpours and short, sharp showers. But why should 
it always rain when marriages are going on? Are not the 
principal aciors sufficiently depressed already ? But for the 
singularly inappropriate nature of the simile, one might say 
it was Leaping coals of fire on their unfortunate heads. I 
will not go so far as to say that every marriage yet celebrated 
has taken place on a wet day—I can only confine myself to 
my own experience. We will say I have seen, or “ assisted,” 
at a dozen weddings—well, twelve of that dozen have come 
off in the rain. Next to the fainting, the tears, the sad volatile, 
and the other accompaniments at the altar, the scene at the 
church door is worthy the most attention. Have you ever 
watched the group of old ladies in wonderful pattens and 
mysterious bonnets, with noses red from the morning air, who 
congregate to sce the procession? It is quite a study. You 
never see aman there. I can only remember having seen a 
man present on an occasion of this sort once. He was the 
very ghost of a man—his face deeply marked with lines 
which told eloquently of care and sorrow, and although 
evidently not more than forty, there was a liberal sprinkling 
of white in his hgir. He was attired in clothes which would 
have been disdained by any scarecrow with an atom of self- 
respect, and altogether appeared thoroughly miserable and 
dejected. Approaching the church, he inquired of the 
females there assembled, “ What was going on?’ “ A wed- 
ding,” replied a dozen eager voices. ‘The man turned away 
with an expression on his face in which contempt and sad- 
ness were strangely blended, and 1n a low, heart-broken tone, 
said—* I never saw but one wedding in my life; that was my 
own.” —Town and Country. 


—_— —_> ————_ 
A GOOD NAME. 


Riches, learning, and honor are within the reach only of a 
few ; but a good character may be obtained by every person, 
and a good name js better than all these. It is important to 
every individual. It is necessary in all situations. It Le- 
comes the source of the purest qualifications. It is the most 
solid honor. If we are without it, we can realise no sincere 
respect among our fellow-creatures. Should respect then be 
paid to us, it is only extrinsic circumstances which compel 
the tongues of others to use language that the feelings of 
their hearts condemr. Without a character, which com- 
mands respect, our importance in society is unfelt; und the 
bloom apd vigor of life pass, without a proportionate eleva- 
tion in the community of whica we forma part. According 
as we are deficient in character, we sink in the public estima- 
tion, whether we are menial! servants or titled gentlemen.‘ 

Respect is generally and indiscriminately rendered to 
wealth, rank, and talent, independent of moral worth ; but it 
should always be borne in mind that this is dissimulation 


,one who has introduced into it the greatest changes. 
‘during his reign shat there have been—not defined, but 


, would never have submitted to. 
| 

| cage we see that exactly the same system and the same dcoc- 
| tines are being applied to political affairs. In this way it is 
sought to convert infallibility of the King into a dogma, just 
'as has been done for the Pope, and to distort the history of 
| the monarchy as that of the Church had been distorted. 





flattering worldly greatness—the artifice which avarice em- 
ploys on human weakness—the serpent creeping in the path 
of those who exist on adulation and self-complacency. The 
respect rendered to a worthy individual is very different. 
It is substantial. However circumstances may place him be- 
neath the praises of flattery, or in whatever degree the ab- 
surd policy of pride and fashion may affect an indiflerence to 
his value, yet the truly independent and dignified of man 
kind, and even the silent reflections of a gay and deceitful 
age, will yield him his due meed of praise. He will rise in 





the scale of society. His character will increase in weight 
ard influence. Whether numbered among the elevated or 
the lowly, he will be included among those whom the com- 
munity at large cannot but respect, and in whom the com- 
monwealth will place its greatest confidence. A very little 
observation of men and things will evince this—that good- 
ness of character, in all situations of life, obtains a degree of 
respect and attachment as extensive as the sphere may ve in 
which the individual moves. 

‘There are many excellences of which goodness of charac- 
ter is composed ; and, howbeit in the reach of all classes of so- 
ciety, tbey are not always equally easy of attainment. Morality 
of life and conversation, fidelity in our situation of life, aconsi- 
derate mind, and amiable manners, are all necessary to give 
character its due weight, and to render it attractive in the 
view of an observing world. Young persons must not sup- 
pose that their characters will be instantaneously and invin- 
cibly established. It requires time to develop the principles 
and deportment. Time, therefore, is necessary, before the 


ment and permanency of character; and if character does 
not rise to a mediocrity of excellence in a given time, judg- 
ment will be suspended, suspicion excited, and confidence 
withheld. 


——@—___. 
ROME AND THE FRENCH MONARCHY. 


M. John Lemoinne, in the Dedats, says: “ The real obsta- 
cles to the reconciliation of the Constitutional party with the 
heir of the monarchy are to be found in that party of which 
the Ultramontane journals are the organs. ‘The worshippers 
of authority are of the same race as the Radicals, and the 
‘ Intransigentes’ of the Church are as absolute as those of the 
Commune, To an attentive observer there are a striking re- 


revolutionist that the Church has ever known—that is to say, 
It is 


created--dogmas which the Church had never known nor 
accepted, and by methods which the Church of tradition 
We recall these facts be- 


On 
behalf of royalty theological rights are invented, superior and 
paramount rights, which the tradition of French monarchy 
has never known. Throughout the course of French history 
we sce the relations of the King and the nation settled by 
mutual agreement; to-day we are told that the King alone is 
everything ; that he has a right superior to that of the nation; 
that he is not allowed to treat, and that he could not take any 
oath, because there is no power above him to which he could 
maRe it. That is the doctrine of infallibility imported into 
political affairs, and according to it there is no longer any 
other constitution than the syllabus. The King has no more 
need for Parliaments to make laws than the Pope has of 
councils to pronounce doctrines ; all political liberties become 
so many heresies, and the right of control is included in the 
same anathema which visits liberty of conscience. We repeat 
that it §s a contradiction of all history—of that of the mon- 
archy as well as that of the Church ; it is not restoration, it is 
revolution.” 
—__>_—_—_ 


THE HAUNTED MILL. 
A FRAGMENT. 
BY ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


Nor shape nor sound that haunts the night 
Of glimmering ghost or shrieking sprite 
My steadfast soul could e’er dismay ; 
Yet who art Thou, so gaunt and gray 
And soft of tread, that seem’st to stray 
Beside me in the lone starlight ? 
And wherefore have the fen-fowl all, 
At thy coming still and dread, 
With a quick affrigh*ed call 
From their darkling bulrush bed 
Winged their wildly whirring flight ; 
Whilst the Marsh-Imp on their way 
Shoots his lantborn’s lurid ray, 
And the screech-ow] overhead 
Harsh forebodes? And, oh! declare 
Why so strangely, without sound, 
Tbe ruined mill-arms eddy round 
Swiftly in the silent air 
To tby waving hand—and why 
Thrice in sudden, sbrill despair 
Breaks an anguished woman’s cry, 
Now fiercely calling, 
Now faintly falling 
Into long shivering sobs that on the darkness fail, 
At whose horror the white moon 
Seems to grow to a great sail 
Through a sea of surf-bestrewn 
Heaven, swept in fearful flight. 


Then who art thou, so gaunt and gray 
And soft of tread, that seem’st to stray 
Beside me in the lone starlight ? 


———_—___—. 


Cuinest SuPERstITIONS.—One very extraordinary way in 
which Chinese superstition shows itself is in connection with 
the system of ancestral worship, to which they attach ex- 
treme importance. They seem to believe that the uuseen 
world is, in a certain way, a counterpart of things visible, 
and that the spirits of the departed stand in need of the 
same support as they did when living—food, clothes, and 
houses—reduced, however, to a state suitable for the use of 
the invisible, which they seem to imagine is to be attained 
by the process of burning! They have a curious way of 
carrying their superstition into effect. Having to proviile, 
not on the day of the faneral alone, but in perpetuity, for 
the comforts of the departed, they take care that clothing, 
furniture, and money shall cost them as little as possible. 
They therefore manufacture imitations of these necessaries 
iu paper, the paper money being covered with tin or gilt 
foil; and on some occasions a paper house, ready{furnished, 
is burned and passed entire into the unseen world. 

The food of the spirits is managed more simply. The 
feast is spread, hot aud steaming; and the steam and flame 
arising from the repast appear to form tbe nutriment of tke 
spirits, for the substantial food is afterward consumed by 
the relatives. From this feeling with regard to ancestral 


Each village has its fung shuy, its luck; and the hand of 
the man who would cut down a lucky tree, tnus letting in a 
Stream of curses from the north, is said to be paralyzed and 
| withered on the spot. 
| Chinese villages are often built in squares, with houses on 
| three sides, and the entrance open toward the south. ‘The 

two sides, as you enter, have different degrees of honor and 
importance. The right hand is the green dragon, the left the 
white tiger; and if, by desiga or accident, the white tiger’s 
head be lifted higher than the dragon's, or if any special ad 
vantage be gained by the left, then the luck of the place is 
gone. It is interesting to notice that this superstition of 
fung shuy, though it prevails so widely, and bas taken such 
a deep root in the minds of the people, is yet denounced in 
the Sacred Edict as a captial crime.—Once a Week. 





THE TRIBULATIOYS OF A COUPLE OF RuRAL Lovers.—The 
other night at Truckee, Cal., two young men, visiting the 
same young lady, tried to “freeze each other out,” or in 
other words, to see which would stay the longest. It ap- 
pears that this is a common amusement at Truckee, and 
though perhaps pleasant to the young men, is somewhat ex- 
pensive and annoying to the old felks. The Republican tells 
the story as follows: 

The heads of the family left the young people alone at the 
proper time and retired, apparently for the purpose of rest 
and slumber. About midnight the young lady expressed a 
desire to step out on the porch to see the moon and get the 
fresa air, and of course both of the “ freezers” followed. 
The door was closed after them. While moon and staz 
gazing, the man of’the house steps unobserved into the parlor 
und distributes a liberal supply of shoemakers’ wax on two 
of the seats of the cane-bottomed chairs—those that the men 
had vacated. This wax was of the right consistency to serve 
the purpose in this case. The young lady on the porch, who 
was in the secret, soon found an excuse for returning with 
her admirers. The young men sank down again into the 
“ reserved seats,” and cach redoubled his eflorts to please the 
damsel, annoy his fellow, and keep awake. About an hour 
passed in this way, by which time the wax, aided by the 
warmth pressing down upon it, had become thoroughly 
amalgamated with the shoddy of the pants—in fact, the cane 
bottoms of the chairs, the wax and the pantaloons became a 
sort of inseparable trinity. The time for the crisis was close 
at hand. Itcame. Each one of the bachelors found himself 
glued to his seat,and no amount of pulling and tugging 
etlected a release. If they arose the chairs followed. At 
first they tried to look upon the matter as a joke, but after a 
full half hour’s siruggle to free themselves from their embar- 
rassing predicament, they began to think they had got into a 
serious scrape. The lady suggested that they build up a rous- 
ing fire in the stove, and then each man, backing up as near 
the heat as possible,“ melt the darned stuft off,’ as she said. 
This method was tried, but didn’t work, as with the chairs 
fastened to them they couldn’t get near enough to the fire. 
After they had sweat in the heated room for about an hour 
to no purpose, the wax retaining its relentless grip and con- 
nection, they saw no other way out of theirawkward dilemma 
except to engage in a surgical operation. It was getting 
along toward morning, and daylight was near at hand. 
They realised that whatever was to be done must be done 
quickly. ‘Their jack-knives were brought into requisition, 
and in a few minutes each fellow was released from his un- 
comfortable position. They left the young lady and the 
house im a hasty and unceremonious manner, with a cane 
patch on the rear of their unmentionables about the size of a 
full moon. Freeze-out games are not as popular as they 
were. 





“ Catcuine” a Cuniostty.—A minor from Arizona, whose 
name we were unable 19 ascertain, went fishing down on 
Culverwell’s wharf, between four and five o'clock one even- 
ing. He bad been fishing but a short time when he drew up 
on the wharf an ordinary-sized black liquor-bottle. He was 
not frightened at the bottle, but he was wonderfully per- 
plexed as to what had “ bitten,” and how and by whom the 
bottle had been atteched to his line about a foot above the 
hook. The miner called out, and several other pecsons who 
were fishing near him ran to see the wonderful catch. An 
examination showed that there was a devil-fish inside the 
bottle, and that one of its arms extended out of the neck, and 
was firmly entwined around the line. The devil-fish had 
probably crawled into the bottle when young, and finding it 
a niee, comfortable residence, he had committed the indis- 
cretion of remaining there until he had grown so large he 
could not get out. He had grown to nearly the size of his 
glass house, and, in fact, was rather cramped for room. The 
miner was very much elated over his prize, and, in spite of 
the protestations of the crowd, he broke the bottle to get a 
better view of the monster.—Cal. Union. 


PouiticaL Pexstons—It appears from the finance ac- 
counts of the United Kingdom for the year ending the 31st 











worship results the strong desire of every Chinaman to have 
a son instead of a daughter; for should the male line of his | 
family fail, the ancestral feasts cannot be properly performed, 
and then not only his own spirit will be starved, but all his 
ancestors will be reduced to a state of beggary. | 
Probably the most curious of Chinese superstitions is the | 
Sung shuy, geomaucy. The two words mean simply “ wind | 











and water ;” but the true sense and import of this name for 
the superstition cannot be gathered from these words. The 
real object of the study and profession of the art of fung shuy 
|is to woo the good and ward off the evil spirits, in whose ex- 
entertain a profound belief. As northerly winds blow| 
in China from October to the end of Mareh, it is | 
not very surprising that the natives associate with them the) 
death of nature, as it were, and look upon that quarter of the | 
| compass as the one from which evil influences all emanaie ; | 
; and as southerly winds prevail during the rest and more cheer- 
| ful part of the year, they conclude that all good and beneficial 
influences come from the south; consequently, all the tem- 
ples and houses which can be so constructed, are built to 
face the south. But, observes Mr. Moule, it is in the selec- 
tion of sites for graves that the talent of the professor of fung 
shuy is chiefly displayed. A thoroughly good situation must 
be one open to the south, with nothing abruptly to check | 


| the flow of the southern blessing; and to the north there, 


of March last, issued lately, that £171,139 was paid during 
the year out of the Consolidated Fand in the form of pen- 
sions for naval and military, political, civil, judicial, and 
diplomatic services. The naval and military pensions amount 
to £38,000; the political and civil, £19,847 in Great Britain 
and £378 in Ireland; the judicial, in Great Britain to £47,763 
and in Ireland £19,509; the diplomatic to £15,789; in addi- 
tion to which there are hereditary pensions amounting to 
£11,360, and miscellaneous pensions of £14,418 in the United 
Kingdom and £4,073 in Ireland, The pensions for naval and 
military services, varving from £1,000 to £3,500 each, are 


| chiefly paid at the present time to the heirs of deceased offi- 
public mind can be impressed with the idea of the establish- | istence and power to bless or curse the Chinese apparently | 


cers, including Lord Rodney, Earl Nelson, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Viscount Combermere, Lord Hardinge, Lord Gough, 
Lord Raglan, and othereminent men. The pensions for poli- 
tical and civil services include £4,000 to Viscount Eversley, 
late Speaker of the House of Commons ; £1,000 to the Coun- 
tess of Elgin and £810 to the Countess of Mayo; pensions of 
£2,000 each to Sir George Grey, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, and Mr. Walpole ; £1,200 to Lord Clarence Paget as 
ex-First Secretary to the Admiralty, and £1,000 to Admiral 
Hamilton, late second secretary of the same department. Mr. 
Romaine’s pension as second secretary is suspended while he 
receives salary as Judge Advocate-General in India. Among 
the pensions for judicial services, five ex-Lord Chancellors— 
Lord St. Leonards, Chelmsford, Westbury, Cairns, and 
Hathericy—were in receipt of £5,000 a year, but the number 


semblance and aualogy between the course pursued by the | must be some hill or rising ground, some tree or other object, | is now reduced to four by Lord Westbury's death. The an- 
paitisans of Divine right in religious affairs and that which | to check, puzzle, and defeat the tide of evil from that wither- nuities to the Royal family charged on the Consolidated Fund 


they follow in political affairs. In spiritual affairs, as in poli.|ing region. If the position 
tical aflairs, these pretended restorers of tradition are simply | annoyed by the I 


ti 





r 


be bad, the dead, irritated and | for the financial year amount to £132,000, bringing the gross 
nfl from the north, make | amount of the annuities and pensions up to £303,139. 
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THE ALBION: 








| 
‘*PurvErors To THE House or Loxps.’—It is only fair on 
the House of Lords, whieh is constantly eharged with the 
offence of ‘‘ impeding legislation,” to call attention to a case 
which came before the magistrate of the police-court at West- 
minster the other day. Helen Evans, a milk dealer in Dart- 
mouth-street, Westminster, over whose shop are inscribed the 
words ‘* Purveyor to the House of Lords,” was charged with 
selling adulterated milk. One of the sanitary inspectors of 
Westminster preved that he parvhased a pint of milk at the 
defendant's establishment on the 22nd ult , whith on analysis, 
was found to be adulterated with water to the extent ot 80 per 
cent. The defendant, who pleaded guilty, was fined £10, and 
10s, 6d., the analyst's fee, with 2s. costs, or in default sen- 
tenced to one month’s imprisonment with hard labor, a lesson 
which will probably have a salutary effect on her future deal- 
ings ; but it is really melancholy to think how often the House 
of Lords has been blamed for an inertness and general political 
fractiousness which is fully accounted for if the unlk provided 
by Mrs. Evans for their lordships’ uso was of no better quality 
than that which she imprudently retailed the other day to the 
sanitary inspector of the district. It is quite impossible that 
the Lords should be fit for any active work when fed on a 
diluted diet of this description; and, considering how much 


depends on the energy of the Upper House, it would be far | 


better to purchase a cow at the cost of the nation for the pur- | 
pose of supplying the Lords with milk, and to charge the cost 
of feeding the animal on the Consolidated Fund, than to run 
the risk of their drinking pernicious stuff which cannot fail to | 


put them out of working condition. | 





Practice wHaT you Preacu.—There appears to be a con- 


siderable slave traffic carried on through Malta, and the Multa | 


Zimes of the 20th ult. states that, notwithstanding the public 


assurances to the contrary, the traflic, principally in negro | 


girls and boys, continues with impunity between Tripoli and 
Smyrna and Constantinople via Malta, where several scores 
have within the past month been imported by Turkish and 
exported by British vessels, for the markets of the East,’ just 
es if they were ebony, ivory, or other articles of trade. ‘They 
are, of course, officially manifested as the members of the 
harem or seraglio or the attendant domesties of a Pasha, and 
are usually in charge of or convoyed by an Oriental wearing a 
gay uniform, with some denna, not a negress, having a Very 
Grecian cast of countenance. If this statement is correct, and 
Malta is made use of as a kind of slave depot, we are placed in 
rather a ridiculous position in the eyes of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and other eminent Larbariaus with slave dealing 
propensities. It might be as well for the authorities to make 
soe inquiry into the circumstances, and take such steps as 
may appear advisable for putting a stop to the irregularity 
complained of, 


Newsparers in Evrore.—The foreign commissions of the 
Vienna International Exhibition have been requested to fur- 
nish information as to the number of newspapers, ete., pub- 
lished in their several conntries, and this information has now 
been afforded by el! the commissions, except those of Eng- 
land, France, Russia, and Norway. ‘The European country 
where newspapers are most abundant in proportion to the 
population is Switzerland, where every town, and almost every 
village, has its special organ. ‘The number of papers pub- 
lished in the various cantous last year was 412, of which 64 
appeared at Bern, 47 at Zurich, 40 at Aargan, 23 in St. Gallen, 
18 at Neuchatel, 16 at Bale, 15 in Granbunden, 14 in ‘Licino, 
13 in Solothurn, i2 at Freiburg, 11 at Lucerne, 10 in Sehwyz 


«i 


aud Schaffhausen, 6 in the district round Bale, 5 in Appenzell, | 


4 in Glarus, 2 in Nidwelden, and Lin Uri. Of these 266 were 
in the German language, 118 in French, 16 in Malian, 5 in 
Romantsch, and lin English. Before the year 1700 Switzer- 
land had ene newspaper only, and between 1700 and 1800 she 
had 3 German and 8 French papers. The number then grada- 
ally increased; in 1871-2 alone 53 new papers were started. 
Most of them have a circulation of from 500 to 1,000; 15 have 
more than 5,000 subsenbers, 5 have 10,000, and 3 upwards of 
20,000. 
also been very rapid. In 1870 there were 723 newspapers in 
that country, in 1871, 765, and at ihe beginning of the present 
year 1,226. 


of Rome, 107 at Florence, 85 at ‘Turin, 81 at Naples, 53 at | 


Genoa, 48 at Palermo, 38 at Venice, and so on. 393 are politi- 


cal, 100 agricultural, and 81 religious, including 7 Protestant | 


and 1 Jewish. In Portngal there are now 74 papers, 45 of 
which are published in the capital; in Greece there are 152. 


‘Cie first newspaper in Greece was printed at Nauplia in 1824. 


In Germany there are about 2,500 papers; in Sweden, upwards | 


of 200; in Denmark, 200; in Holland, 230. The number of | 
papers published in Austria is 640, of which 418 are in Ger- | 
man, 84 in Czechish, 47 in Italian, 28 in Polish, 8 in Ruthe- | 
nian, 3 in Hebrew, 2 in French, 2 in Greek, and 1 in Russian. 
Tu Hungary there are 314 papers, of which 187 are in Hun. 
garian, 73 iu German, 13 in Croatian, 9 in Roumanian, 6 in 
Servian, 5 in Italian, 3 in Hebrew, 2 in Ruthenian, and 1 in 
Bulgarian. 


° 


THe Cunarp Stramers.—The London Ties of Oct. 21 
says: ** Phe Cunard Company have announced their intention 
of increasing their sailings, early next year, by dispatching 
four steamers each week between Great Britain and America, 


The development of the newspaper press in Italy has | 


138 appear in tke provivee of Milan, 108 in that | 





with the ultimate view of establishing daily sailings between 
the two countries ; and, with the determinatior to strengthen 
their great fleet now upon the Atlantic, the Messrs. Burns 
have resolved to withdraw, in the meantime, their steamers 
at present running between the Clyde and the West Indies, so 
that they may be immediately employed in the extended and 
increasing service to the United States.” 


Tue Fate or Frencnu Marsnats.—The history of previous 
trials of Marshals of France, is not calculated to flatter the 
hopes of Bazine. 

The office of Marechal was instituted in the reign of Fran- 
cois L., and since then five Marshals have been tried, found 
guilty, and all of them executed. 

1. Marshal de Retz was banged and burned for rebellion and 
high treason. 

2. Marshal de Biron was decapitated for con 
Spain egainst his friend and benefactor, Henry IV 

3 and 4. Marshals de Marcillac and de Montmorency were 
sent to the scaffold for conspiring against the red man, Richi- 
lien. 

5. Marshal Ney was shot by the Bourbons, in 1815, for 
going over to his old master, Napoleon, on his return from 
E ba. 

Bazaine is the first French Marshal charged with not having 
done his duty in the face of the enemy. 


spiring with 





Swake Cuarminc.—In the last issue of Hardwicke'’s Science 
Gossip oceurs a somewhat exhaustive discussion of the ques- 


ion whether snakes actually have the power of fascinating, ) Southeast to northwest. 


The writer says that the great African snake, the boomslange, | 


which possesses a poison, frequents trees, and is furnished 
with large eyes and teeth directed backwards to enable it to 
hold its prey with great firmness. The presence of one of 
these creatures in a tree is soon discovered by the birds of the 
neighborhood, which fly around it, uttering loud cries, until 
one, more panic-stricken than tbe rest, actually drops into its 
jaws. During these proceedings the snake has its body coiled 
round a bough, with its head raised, the mouth open and the 
neck inflated. Apparently it is well aware of the terror ex- 
cited by its own appearance, aud tries to look as ferocious as 
possible, knowing that the more savage it appears the more 
food it will obtain. 
‘ntact 


LOOK AT HOME. 


Should you feel inclined to censure 
Faults you may in others view, 
Ask your own life, ere you venture, 
If that has not failings too. 
| 
Let not friendly vows be broken ; 
Rather strive a friend to gain; 
Many a word in anger spoken 
Finds its passage back again. 


} 


Do not, then, in idle pleasure, 
Trifle with a brother's fame ; 
Gard it as a valued treasure, 
Sacred as your own good name. 
COCO? OT 


| A “SrrRanGeELy Inconorvovs CnHaractpr.”’—The pro- 
ceedings which occupied the last sitting of the Church Con- 
gress at Bath were interrupted by an episode which is de- 
scribed as being of a “strangely incongruous character,” and 
which, indeed, almost deserves a stronger description. Dur- 
ing the discussion of a paper “ on the Life of Godliness,” 
Archdeacon Emery (permanént secretary) rose and stated that 
“some one in the garb of a clergyman was yesterday found 
‘in the hall with his hand in the pocket of a lady.” This 
statement was followed by “sensation,” during which the 
| Archdeacon proceeded sadly but firmly to draw his inference 
| from the circumstance. He feared, he said, “ that there must 
‘be some ungodly person there.” And then, improving the 
oceasion with great readiness, he concluded, “ May the dis- 
cussion which has been held lead him to repentance and a 
life of godliness.” (Amen.) “ But it is well that the audience 
should be aware of the sad fact.” After the timely expression 
of a hope by the Bishop of Manchester, that “it would not 
be supposed because the pickpocket was dressed in the garb 
yof a gentleman that he was necessarily a clergyman,” a hope 
which was received with “ cheers and laughter,” the “ discus- 
{sion on the best means of deepening spiritual life was 
jresumed.” What effect it had upon the pickpocket will 
{never be known; but we suspect that, with the best wishes 
| for its success, many members of the Cungress would not have 
| been sorry to supplement its operation by the eflorts of two 
| or three detectives. 


| Very O_p Hanprwork.—Probably the oldest timber in 


| the world which has been subjected to the use of man is that 
| which is found in the ancient temples of Exypt. It is found 
{in counection with stone work which is known to be at least 
jfour thousand years old. This wood, and the only wood 

used in the constructicn of the temple, is in the form of ties, 
holding the end of one stone to another in its upper surface. 
When two blocks were laid in place, then it appears that an 
excavation about an inch deep was made in each block, into 
which an hour-glass shaped tic was driven. It is therefore 
very difficult to force any stone from its position. The ties 
appear to have been the tamarisk, or shittim wood, of which 
the ark was constructed, a sacred tree in ancient Egypt, and 
/now very rarely found in the valley of the Nile. These dove- 
j tailed ties are just as sound now as ow the day of their inser- 
ition. Although fucl is extremely scarce in that country, 

these bits of wood are not large enough to make itan object 
with Arabs to heave oft layer after layer of heavy stone for 
}so small a prize. Had they been of bronze, half the old 

temples would have been destroyed ages ago, so precious 
| would they have been for various purposes.— Eve. Post. 


Stitt FurtTnER IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLAND'S PosTaL 
Service.—Pestal telegraph cards with space for twenty 
words are now issued in London at acost of one shilling each. 
| They are intended fer inland messages only, and are delivered 
free within one mile of the terminal station. They may be 
posted like an ordinary letter in a letter-box, whence they 
are carried away by the usual collector for transmission by 
wire. A telegraph ecard deposited in a box after the depar- 
ture of the night mails or during the time the telegraph 
office is closed would be taken out at 3 A.M., and sent off by 
wire as soon as the business of the day commenced. The 
cost of a reply to a telegram may be prepaid, and the reply 
may be sent at any time within two months of the date of the 
original telegram, a prepaid reply form being delivered to the 
receiver, who may either use it for the reply or to prepay 
another message. 


| 


Squire RicHarps’s Goop ExAMPLE.—A man _ seventy- 
six years old, famiiiarly known in Memphis as “ Squire 
Richards,” one of the most efficient of the workers who 
waited upon the victims of yellow fever, has fallen a victim 
to it himself. The Memphis Appeal says: 
=«* From the first of the fever he went about doing good, 
and till the past few days might have been met with moving 
through the infected district as vigorously as bis condition 
would admit, visiting first one and then another of his 





| friends, and carrying consolation to their families and com- 


forts to their sick. His was a noble, a pure, a good example. 
Old, and so crippled as to be compelled to use crutches, he 
yet managed to go about among those stricken with the fever, 
and nurse and console them. Always an example as a good, 
faithful neighbor and citizen, he would not, though he might 
Lave found good excuse in his extreme old age and gathering 
infirmities, leave the people he had{served so well in the 
dire extremity of a terrible epidemic.” 

EARTHQUAKE AT PANAMA AND AsPINWALL.—Panama 
was visited by an eatthquake on the evening of the 18th ult. 
The shock was strongly felt on board the ships in the harbor, 
along the line of the railroad, and at Aspinwall the shock was 


felt about ten minutes later, and seeins to have been more | 


severe thanin Panama. The people there were much fright- 
ened, and the fear of a tidal wave added to the excitement. 

he duration of the shock in Panama was about four or five 
seconds, su tliat it was over before the people had time to 
ran out of their houses. The oscillations procesded from 


~ __ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

J. Smith Homans, New York: “The Banker's Magazine,” 
for November, 1873. 

Dodd and Mead, New York: ‘‘The Cumberstoue Cheer.” 
By the author of ** Good Cheer,” ete. 

Porter and Coates, Phila., Pa: “ Northern Lights.” Stories 
from Swedish and Finnish authors, trauslated by Selma Berg 
and Marie A. Brown. ‘‘'The Son of the Organ-Grinder.” By 
Marie Sophie Schwartz. “The Cross of Berny; or, Irem’s 
Lovers.” A Novel. By Mme. Emile de Girardin, MM. T. 
Gautier, J. Sandeau, and Mery. “Household Worship, 
Partly Responsible.” By a Layman. ‘‘ Perilous Incidents in 
,in the Lives of Sailors and 'Travellers.” ‘Translated from tho 
| German. 

Sheldon and Co., New York: “The Rose of Disentis.” A 
| Novel. By H. Zschokke. “Miss Forrester.” By Miss 
Edwards. 


| Littell and Gay, Boston, Mass, : ‘* Littell’s Living Ag>.” 


| 
| 








FACTS AND FANCIES. 


i 
The Cunard Line of Steamships announce that with the 
view of diminishing the chances of collision, the steamers of 
their line will henceforth take-a specified course for all sea- 
sons of the year. On the outward passage from Qaeenstown 
to New York or Boston, crossing Meridian of 50 at 43 lat., or 
nothing to the north of 43. On the homeward passage, eross 
the Meridian of 50 at 42 lat., or nothing to the north of 42, 
| We notice that the Florence Sewing Machine Company 
| have just reduced the prices of their machines from 50 to 40 
| per cent. 
| John W. Hunter, democrat, has been elected Mayor of 
| Brooklyn, and it is thought that the measure for the annexa- 
| tion of the county towns and Brooklyn has been passed, al- 
Pera there was a large vote against it by tho residents of 
the towns. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins makes his first appearance before a 
|New York audience, at Association Hall, on Tnesday even- 
jing next, under the auspices of the Mercantile Library Asso- 
jciation, and will recite his own novelette of ‘tthe Dream 
| Woman, a Mystery.” 

A telegram dated yesterday says: ‘* The tribunal at Santi- 
ago de Cuba, before which the prisoners captured on the 
Virginius were bronght, condemned Bernabe Verona, Pedro 
Cespedes, Jesus del Sol, and General Ryan to death, and they 
were shot on the morning of the 4th inst.” 

In '72 the vote of the State of New York was 840, 151, and 
in ’71, 757, 151,—or 83,000 less,—and the vote in '69 was over 
200,000 less than that of ‘68. This year the registration in 
this city is over 25,000 short of last year, and nearly 10,000 in 


- 
Brooklyn, indicating a comparatively small vote and lack of 
interest. 


Treasury disbursements for October, oxclusive of principal 
and interest on public debt, $14,830,000, 


From Valparaiso we learn that the loss by the two fires 
which lately occurred there, is estimated at $500,000. 

The Railroad shops in Charleston, South Carolina, have just 
completed several first-class locomotives, and advertised their 
intention of competing with the Northern manufacturers, in 
that kind of work, hereafter. 


Fally one-eighth of the population of Paterson, N. J., which 
is forty thousand, are out of employment, and have no prospect 
of obtaining any this Winter. In this emergency, the Board 
of Trade and Common Council of that town have united to 
afford relief. 


; Itis reported that the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh 
to the Princess Maria, of Russia, will be solemnized according 
to the forms of the Church of England, and that the Dean of 
Canterbury will go to St. Petersburg to perform the ceremony. 

The net duty on dogs in England, during the last financial 
year, amounted to no less than $1,510,098. 


The continental banks have again raised their rates of dis- 
count. 





Miss Pogson, of Madras, has been offered the appointment 
as assistant to her father, the Government Astronomer of that. 
Presidency. 

Women are fast getting ahead in England. Not only does 
the Government show a disposition for employing female 
clerks, but 36 young women are performing clerical duties in a 
large London insurance office on Ludyate Hill. 

Lonis Gaylord Clark, whose name was once familiar to the 
reading public of New York as the editor of the Anickerbocker 
Magazine, but who has been for some years withdrawn from 
the active world iu the pleasant retirement of a country home, 
died suddenly on Monday at bis residence at Piermont-on-the- 
Hudson, 

Sir John Pakington, speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Hereford Diocesan Societies on Tuesday, confessed that his 
fears for the Church of England arose more frou schisms from 
within than from hostile attacks from without. 

It is stated that the Bishop of Gibraltar is about to resign 
on account of ill-health, 

An Order in Council, published in the Giuzt/e of the 10th 
ult., approves a recommendation of the Lords of the Admiralty 
that the number of lieutenants of the navy to be allowed to 
retire on exceptional terms be increased, in consequence of 
the large number of applications sent in, from 80 to 110, such 
retirements to take effect from the Ist alt. 

The Ceylon Observer suggests that “the Prince of Kandy 
would be a right royal title to bestow, say on the second son 
of the Prince of Wales—thke little Prince George.” Oar 
candid opinion is that the little Prince himself (born June 3d, 
1865), might prefer to be Prince of Sugar Kandy. 

As misery loves company, it may be a satisfaction to Mr. 
Andy Johnson to know that the Qucen Dowager of Prussia 
lost 700,000 thalers by the insolveney of the house of Quis- 
torp, at Berlin; and a prince of the blood, it is said, will suffer 
to a like or even greater extent. 

The Duke of Cambridge has selected Lieutenant-Colonel L. 
| Hook, half-pay, Ceylon Rifle Regiment, to reecive a distin. 
| guished service reward, vacant by the death of Colonel K. D, 
‘Mackenzie. Colonel [look served in the campaign of 1842 in 
| Afghanistan under Sir George Pollock, and in the Purjiub 
| war of 1845-6. 











The Lima correspondent of the Cologne Guzelle, writing on 
ithe 28th of August, says that another mutiny broke ont amoi g 
|the Peruvian troops on the 17th of that month, and that, 
though it was speedily suppressed, the demorilization and 
| want of discipline in the army are such that a cons'derable 
|time must elapse before an orderly state of things can be 
| restored, 
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A new drama in three acts, written by Mr. Tom Taylor and | 
Mr. John Saunders, and entitled, ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife ; a Story 
of Lancashire Industry,” has been produced et the Globe 
Theatre, London. 

The total number of admissions to the Vienna Exhibition 
was 7,250,000. 

The deaths from yellow fever at Memphis last week were 
8&6, a decrease of &3 as compared with the week before. 
** Jack Frost” is the only sure Physician. 

It is said that Mr. C. J. Clinch, United States Consul at 
Bordeaux, is about to resign bis position to take the place of 
the late Mr. Warden in the Paris house of A, ‘I’. Stewart & Co. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Robert McClure, whose recent death in 
England is annonneed, was born at Wexford, Ireland, in 1807, 
and educated et Eton. In 1836 he went with Sir George 
Back to the Arctic regions. In 1843 he was with Sir James 
Ross in the expedition in search of Sir Jobn Franklin. In 
1850 he discovered the Northwest Passage, return'ng to Eng- 
land in 1854, where his great exploit was rewarded by appro- 
priate honors and emoluments. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company received a despatch 
from their agent on the 3d inst., announcing the wreck and com- 
plete loss of the stesmer Ariel, which has been running 
between Yokohama and Hakodate. The passengers were 
saved. The Ariel was one of the oldest steamers of the com- 
pany, and was valued, we believe, at $50,000, 

The State committee appointed to report upon the subject 
have unanimously favored the purcbase and maintenance of 
the Adirondack region as a park, not merely as a source of 
enjoyment on the part of visitors, but also to prevent the 
clearing eff of the forests which line the head waters of the 
Hudson River. The destruction of these would undoubtedly 
put an end tothe navigability of that stream as well as of 
others which have their source in the Adirondack Mountains. 

Lovetipe: Oh, the paradise of pleasure, 
Whither souls ascend in love! 
Mingling rapture without measure, 
As they scar to heaven above. 
Stay, sweet moments; life is fleeter 
Than the streamlet rushing by ; 
Stay, sweet moments; love is sweeter 
Than all earth-born ecstasy.— Tinsley’s. 

Up to the 20th September Germany had already coined 
925,000,090 marks new gold, mostly twenty-mark pieces. 

A question has arisen in England in regard to the validity 
of marriages solewnized on board English ships at foreign 
stations by the commanding officer. A circular has been 
recently issued from the Admiralty to the effect that such 
marriages are not valid, and hereafter commanding officers are 
forbidden to perform the coremony. 

Tireresa Yelverton, who styles herself the Countess of Avan- 
more, is about to publish a book of her travels around the 
world. 

Captain Lott, of the Cunard steamship Scotia, has been 
across the Atlantic 451 times. Lott has turned out quite an 
old salt. 

Hemlock trees in Wisconsin frequently grow to 24 feet in 
circumference. 

Quantities of cedar, from Florida, aro sent;to Europe, to be 
sent back in the furm of pencils. 





CHESS. 


CONDUCTED BY CAPTAIN G. H. MACKENZIE. 


CHESS PLAYER'S DIRECTORY. 
Down Town Chess Rooms, Cafe International, 192 Chatham 
Square. 
Turner Hall Chess Club, No, 66 and 68 East 4th street. 
New York Down Town Chess Club, Cafe Cosmopolitan, No. 
14 2d Ave. 
The Brooklyn Chess Club meets daily in the Mercantile | 
Library Building, Montague street. 
Jersey City Chess Club, No, 81 Montgomery street. 
Prosiem No. 1153, 
BY MR. B. KASTNER. 
(From the Deutsche Schachzeitung.) 























tion. 
prevents the advance of the K B P. 


not on his 23d move advance the K P_ without exchanging 
Queens. 


CHESS IN NEW YORE. 


A Consultation Game Played Last Week at the Cafe 
International. 


Messrs. McCutcheon, J. B. Munoz, and Mackenzie, vs. 


WIT AND WISDOM. 


“* What is better,” anxiously inquires a Western exchange, 
“‘than a promising young man?” A promising youpg woman, 








Messrs. Barnett, M. Munoz, and Richardson. of course. 
“So you don’t care about donkey-riding, Missy. And 
Stenitz Gampit. why?” ‘Ob, J've got a pony, and aon uae mea about 
White. Black. White. Black. donkeys after that, you know!” ‘Has a povy got more legs 
McC.,M.,andM. B,M.,andR. McC.,M.andM. B.,M., and R. than a donkey, then ?” Missy (who doesn't I:ke to be chaffed)— 
1PK4 PK4 14 KtK3 EEKt3 “ Yes; exactly (wice as many as sonie donkeys tbat I know of.’ 
2KtQB3 KtQB3 | 15 BQ3_ Reiks B —Punch. 
: : K : 4 6 ks i. e = + gt far An imaginative Irishman gave utterance to this lamentation : 
5 2 2 (@) PQS | 18 PK B4 ¢ R4 ‘“*T returned to the balls of my fathers by night, and found 
6 KUK BS, B Kt s 19PK5 2 them in ruins! Icried out aloud, My fathers, where are 
Z GB oe? ORRS Ome RPh rors they ? An echo responded—‘‘ Is that you, Patrick Me- 
9K B2 BK2 2QKR5 PKB3 Carthy ? 
1” g SEs cote © R | * Pans QQ i. 4 * The Boston Advertiser thinks that nobody ever outshone 
12 Kt a5 (6) BK B3 25 PK6 Seen Mother Goose,” in the rhyming way. Punch’s last effort 
13 PQ'B3 QRQB | 36 K B3 and Black resigns. reads as follows: 


** A cautious look around he stole ; 
His begs of chink he chunk ; 
Many a wicked smile he smole, 
And meny a wink be wunk.” 

An enthusiastic admirer of nature says “ Now is the time to 
read the book of nature, while Autumn is turning the leaves.” 

** Have you heard my Jast song ?” asked a music writer of a 
gruff critic. ‘I hope so,” was the reply. 

Why is blindman’s buff like sympathy? 
fellow feeling for a tellow creature. 

An editor once wrote: ‘‘We have received a basket of 
strawberries from Mr. Smith, for which he will receive our 
compliments, some of which are four inches in circumference.” 

**No man ever had a better wife than I had,” said a returned 
Californian ; ‘‘ she was always kind to the poor, and to all her 
relations. She is now in the grave-yard, and my judgment is, 
she is well prepared for the next world; and for the good 
feeling I had for her for over fifty-six years, i have erected a 


NOTES. 
(a) P Q 4 followed by B to Kt 5 ch, is the usual continua- 


(6) Very injudicions, as it hampers the Black Queen, and 


(c) P to Q Kt 4 is more immediately decisive, as white can- 


Because it is a 
THE VIENNA CHESS CONGRESS. 


Second Game in the Match*Between Dr. Fleissig and 
Professor Anderssen. 


The notes are by Messrs. Wisker and Zukertort. 
Scotcn Gampir. 


White. Black. White. Black. monument over her grave weighing seven tons,—and twenty- 
Dr. Fleissig. Prof.Anderssen. Dr. Fleissig. Prof. Anderssen. | one feet high. It is a splendid monument—cost me over siz 

[Ptok4 | EtoKi. | iBtokts  QteQBach hundred dollars.” 

2 KttoK kt to ‘ to tke “ “ : . aw oa 

SP tog 4 Pikes P 20 Bites Ke. Bike I can't” never accomplished anything. Til try” bas 

4 kt ths P B to B4(a) Fa Kt to Ba Castles Q side | Aone wonders. 

5 BtwK3 to toQ Kt4 toQ4 tai 7 i 

oreons eto K2 3 Ke wee eas _ Vol aire defines the happy man as the one who considers 

7 Bio ke Pio Qa 4 QtoB2 | Rk to K sq ence a ai 

toB3 tks 5 Pto (ad) toB3 enry Home says “ No man ever did a designed injury to 

a pha Bes $3 ® 4 Pike  & _ z. P another, without doing a greater to himself.” , 

11 Kt to Q2 KttoK4 28 Q toR2( G tok Emerson says, correctly, that ‘‘ the first wealth, is % 

WK KtIOBS KKrtoBS 29 G tke R Ito Q7 a ” % : a Shee 

13BtoKt5 QtoK3 30Q@toR8ch Kto q: A mean man never kuows tbat be is mean ; he only thinks 

4 Kt ee Rt the Ke 31 « an B tof 5 he is cautious.” 

5 Pt a 3 t *oR5 “Thi : iW” 

16 B toR4 Kt toQ6 ©) 33 Rito K Biq Q ik 4 (9) : It is poor water that will not run down hill,” says Henry 

17 PtoBS QtoK4 tesigne. Ward Beecher. “ The person that will not do good when it is 








(a) I deem this the best defence to this variation of the | —- do good than not to do it, I call a very poor Christian 
melt P ire ‘ be > 
cnange acone be secures a he ee peg se ee This odd advertisement was published in Zenger's New 
prefers 4 Q to R 5, which wins a Pawn, but | York Weekly Journal of Nov. 4, 1733: 
gives the second player a constrained position. ++ To be sold by Peter Lynch, near der Rutgers’ Brew- 
(6) Black has now fully «s good a game as White. house, very good Orange Butter. It is excellent for Gentle- 
(c) Well played. If the Knight be taken, Black evidently —— > comb up their hair with. It also cures children’s 
: " sore heads. 
checks, and gains a piece in return. csbohegar 


zm . . : . More states have perished on account of the corruption of 
(@) In a position like this, with few pieces on the board, the | morals than because of the perpetration of national einen” — 
advance of these Pawns is usual'y unavailing. 


Montesquieu. 
(e) A fatal miscalculation. White seems to have forgotten 


A New Hampshire clergyman, who was asked his price by a 
that, after the exchango of Bishops, Black could take Q Kt P, | Young man whom he had just married, replied that the law 
attacking the K R. 


y 
| gave him $2. The youth promptly handed out fifty cents, 
__|remarking: “ Well, that will make $2.50 for you,” and before 

(f) 1f 28 P to Q B 4, Black plays Q takes Kt P, and then, if) the astonished man could explain matters, he was off with his 
White capture Q R P, R to Q7. bride on his honeymoon, 

(g) Black's terminating moves are very curious and clever.; A four-year-old little boy recently complained that his teeth 
White has no move on the board to avert mate. | “‘had trod on his tongue. : 
| A new cause of divorce—incompatibility of temperament of 

the wife’s relatives—is recognized by the California courts. 
Boswell once asked Johnson if there was no possible cir- 

cumstance under which suicide would be justifiable. ‘* No,” 

said Johnson. ‘* Well,” said Boswell, “suppose a man had 

Professor Agassiz has consented to delivera course of six been guilty of fraud, and that he was certain to be found out.” 
lectuies at Washington during the coming winter. He an- | “ Why, then,” was the reply, ‘‘in that case let him go to some 
nounce; a8 his subject, ‘* The Relations of Man to the Other | country where he is not known, and not to the devil, where 
Animals,” and it is understood he will renew the discussion | he is known.” 
of Darwinism, with special reference to the attacks that have | «The habit of looking on the best of every event is worth 
been made upon himself. more than a thousand pounds a year,” Dr. Johnson thought. 

According to the latest theory, guano bas not, as generally | It ought to be worth at least that amount, at the present time. 
supposed, been deposited by birds, but is the resnlt of the ac-| «Prue ease in writing comes from art, not chance, as those 
cumulation of fossil marine plants and animals, whose or- | move easiest who have learned to dance.” — Pope ‘ 
gantic matter has been transformed into nitrogenous sub- | sect aliiastiiiestettinn ‘ , 





SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL, 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 





So.ction TO Prosiem 1152. 


White Black. 
1 Bich 1 Rtke 
2 t z BT 2 Any Move 


3 Kt discovers mate a 


t 
Kts 7th, Kts 5th, K B 4, Q 4, Q 3 5, Q BY, or Q8, 


according to Black's play. 


The beantiful idea contained in this problem, (1152) is justly 





stances, leaving the mineral part behind. Of course it was | 
origwally deposited on the bottom of the sea, but the islands | THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
on which it 1s now found have thewselves been lifted up from . 
| the depths of the ocean. 

A careful calculator says, a bar of iron worth $5 is worth | 
when manufactured into horse-shoes, $10 50; into table | 
knives, $180; buttons and buckles, $4,035; springs of | 
watches, $250,000. 


AUSTRIAN COURT HONOR TO AN AMERICAN CONTRIBUTOR. 


Telegrams to the New York Herald. 
Vienna, November 1, 1873. 








PURO SR PRET, 


re eer ae 





| A New England mechanic has invented an apparatus for 


propelling canal boats by forcing © current of compressed air 


out against the water at the stern. 


The following definitions of terms used to designate the | 
velocity of the wind we clip from a contemporary :—Light | 
air, 0.1 mile; light breeze, 5 miles; gentle breeze, 10 miles 3} 


} moderate breeze, 15 miles; fresh breeze, 20 miles; strong 
| breeze, 25 miles; moderate gale, 30 miles; fresh gale, 45 
| miles ; strong gale, 56 miles; heavy gale, 70 miles ; storm, 
| 80 miles; hurricane, 100 miles and upwards per hour. 
| New telegraph poles are in process of erection along the 
entire line of the New York Ceatral Railroad, all on the north 
{side. They are of cedar, and are brought from Canada at an 
| expense of 35 each. 


The Emperor of Austria has co ifesred the ‘* Impeiial Or- 
der of Francis Joseph” upon the Hon. Nathaniel Wheeler, 
President of the celebrated Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Ma* 
chine Company of New York. 





MORE DISTINGUISHED HONORS. 
Baltimore, Md., October 31. 
The Maryland Institute has awarded Wheeler & Wilson the 
gold medal for the new No. 6 sewing machine. Other sew- 


{ing machines received nothing. 





—_ 
OLp PropasitLitizs.—Our learned friend, who sits at 
Washington, and receives, from the signal stations of a con- 





| tinent, reports on the vicissitudes of the weather, sorts, com- 
| pares and infers from them the daily bulletins which every- 
| bedy reads, might reasonably add, in view of our late sudden 


A communication to angEnglish paper gives the following | change, * Colds, Coughs and Affections of the Throat and 


recipe for making Scotch tweed water-proof :—‘*‘ In a bucket 
of soft water put half-a-pound of sugar of lead, and _half-a- 
pound of powdered alum; stir this, at intervals, until it be- 
|comes clear, then pour it off into another bucket, ther put 


Lungs, will prevail in the East and North. Warning signals 
continue in the West and South.” In view of the truth of 
these probabilities, we commend to all sufferers that excellent 
and potent specific, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It has, in count- 


the garments therein, and let it be in for twenty-four hours, | Jess instances, saved life, and has, within the knowledge of 


| and then hang it up to dry without wringing it. Two of my 


treated in the wildest storms of wind and rain, without getting 
|wet. The rain hanes upen the cloth in globules. In shout, 


praised by Mr. Schwede in his review of the British Chess | they are really water-proof. 


Assuciation Problem Tournament, commenced in the Octobe 
aumber of the Deutsche Schachzeitung. 


every one, alleviated most alarming symptoms and effected 


party—a lady and a gentleman—have worn garments thus | eyres almost surpassing belief. So excellent is it that the 


medical faculty largely use it in their practice. In cases of 
seated consumption, it prolongs life and softens the stay of 
| the afflicted sufferer. About these days it is well to have it 


T| The Universal Exhibition, Vienna, was formally closed atin the house. By its timely use, serious disease may be 


} four P.M. Nov. 2nd, without special ceremonies. 


oe and turned aside.—[ Nashua (Iowa) Post.] 
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There is a feeling of decided disquietude in| with the corresponding period of last year, — Kingdom, exe!nsive of that of the 


the London monty market, and all stocks 





the following is taken : 





ank of England, $84,000,000, or less than 


mene aie have declined. merican securities aad a. ...4 double the amount of our ten, fifteen, twenty- 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, | heavy. Ber bolt,rodircs, toas........ sim aaais) Sve, and Atty cent fractional currency! By 
. saa x ‘ = , road iron, tons........ .. 141,880 9,821 tas e Vv .theecireniation 
12 WALL STREET. we ee ap grea aneag ol Sheet, hoop iron, ete... tous ae 14.206 mb20| of the ~ of England was $170,000.00, of 
1 cabeepheannaialesnaisdatmiamaie g | 1 } s r ; r p CONG...00. ’ 9, which $75,000,000 is secured by Government 

Fi =z : : ; d j 6.18 ’ fe : 
VERMILYE « CO.. | port of New York for the week ending Oct. ag Yawrought tone ef 16.198 | dcht and other securities, and the other $95,- 
oi eabsaiaiie cited 25, —n and since the beginning of the year, tale Sek aback aan — Rit | GORR08 fomsed cqnitat an equal amonct of 
6 & 18) BSAU TREET. > ee Leptin atm for the corresponding date eens =i ia ir ie 8 1,208,377 1.01 | gold coin and bullion. The amonnt which 
MARX «& CO., | ‘Total wnpaat since Jan. 1, 1878 $44,125,119 | Borsa co bag eee sie 8 | 975 000,000, fille the rom pe Aig 
} denen tine be ui | Sam time in’ ae ein censaeren ee 64,666 78,588 | pod po rres} me say vith the gold iota a 
1¢ WALL ST. | San _ | Same > von eg | ae antag nooo: ne ase cece ‘ , xact correspondence with the gold coin an 
one, | 1872. .. ...§62.276.970 1808. .....860 870.194] Woe ek eke, Aaa Aegan | bullion left on deposit with the Bank. In 
oe : | 1871....... 57,733,061 | 1867... .... 4: 257,868 | Woollen carpets, yards §,234.664 | fact, neither the Governmert nor the Bank 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO., | 1870........ 61,546,811 | 1866, . . .... 54,638,333 | Worsted stuffs, yards 23,528,761 |of England bas any control over the note 
18 WALL STREET. | 1869... ..... 28,564,085 | 1865... .... 25,184,118 | Linen plece goods, yards oer org | Circulation. ‘The “ issue department,” as it is 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD « COoO.,. 


22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETHIIERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN « CoO,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 











CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Gc. & OF. BADGER. 











CHARLESTON BANKERS. 





A. Cc. KAUFPEMAN, 


The imports of specie at this port during 





| Cotton plece goods, vards...... 90,296,835 111,184,243 
Silk braid etnffs, yards pari 606,754 


| the past week have been as follows : (Qikerwriten vale... Baa Bo 
Total for the week..............$2,708.316 | epee Semcereenn, value ES “d roytly Py yo! 
| alcitatae oie : aberdashery, value........... 046, .095, 
Prev iously rc ported Se Sie ulion dretearerine 10,051,771 | Hardware pei § cutlery, value... £548,925 £651,222 
1 ' -_— caeeaws and porcelain, er osen.o0e 
otal since Jan. 1, 1878........ $12,760,087 | _ valute....... ---..eese eee oe 500,13) 35, 
Same time in Same time in | Stationery, value.... ......... £68,872 £59,111 


| 1872... ......$9.201,901 | 1868... .. ...§$6.526,932 

| 1871.......... 8,888,854 | 1867......... 2,848,204 

| 1870.......... 8,627,378 | 1866......... 8,461,788 
1869... .. .....14,771,886 





U.S. Desr IncrEastne.—The last monthly 
statement of the United States Treasury 
shows a consideratle increase in the national 
debt, and touching this, Treasurer Spinner, 
in h's annual report, says that there has bean 

;a large falling off in the receipts, amounting 
to $28,280,764 on customs, and $16,912,863 on 
internal revenue, mainly due to the great 
recuction of taxation. Unless taxation is in 

creased, or the expenditares of the govern- 
inent reduced, the reduction of the public 
| debt, in his opinion, will cease, 


Tuk Cots ty tats Cotxtrr—The Di- 
jrector of the Mint estimates the obtainable 








FINANCE AND TRADE, 


WALL STREET, FRtpay P. M., Nov. 7, 1873 


J 


Truly, “it never rains but it pours.’ The 


cable announcement of to-day, to the effect 


ewe | Old coin in this country at $135,000,000, 


jand subsidiary silver, “$5,000,000; total, 
$140,000.000. “It is said that between 700,- 
| 000 and 8800,000 in silver of variotis denomi- 
nations will be coined at the Philadelphia 
| Mint this month. 

GoLD IN THE UNITED States Mint.— 
The following is the annual report of the 


that the Bank of England has advanced its | Director of the United States Mint for the 
rates from 8 to 9 per cent., and, moreover, fiscal year ending June 80 last. 


that that institution was still losing gold, and 
further, that the rates fn the open market 
were keepiag pace with the bank rates in 
London. Coupled with the general gloom— 
alinost dismay—now prevalent in and about 
Wall street, tended to give still another check 
to the few reviving hopes expressed, of an 
early improvement in financial aflairs. Al- 
though the Messrs, Spragues of Rhode Island 
rave, after advising with their heaviest eredi- 
tors, pul their very large estate, amounting to 
nearly twenty millions, into the hands «f 1 
trustee, for the benefit of all concerned ; and 
some of the feading dry goods houses of 
New York have beet retieved in their press- 
ing emergencies by strong friends with whom 
they have een dealing extensively for years, 
there fs still a gencral want of confidence in 
mercantile circles here, and in faet through- 
out the entire country, and what this feeling 
may yet lead to, it is impossible now to pres 
dict. One bad sign, however, is apparent 
fo even the most casual observer, and 
that is to be found in the secrecy ob- 
served in stating the aftairs of suspended 
hiouses, in and about Wall street. None of 
the leading houses have yet resumed pay- 
bicnt, or even come to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with all their creditors; and what is 
still worse, they do not, in some cases, even 
make a plain statement of their assests and 
liabilities, apparently presuming upon the 
uniform good nature of their numerous credi- 
tors, Who are asked to “ go it blind” in sing- 
ing off their balances, on time, even up to 
twelve montis. Still, perhaps, clear state- 
meut, on this fluctuating and uncertain mar- 
Ket for security, might provoke undue dis- 
cussion, and thereby defeat the end in view. 

Gold took a downward turn early in the 
week and touched the lowest figure registered 
since the war closed, namely, about six per 
cent. premium, It has, however, again ad- 


vaneed from one to two per cent. to-day, 


while stocks close at about the lowest point 
touched since the breaking out of the finan- 
cial fever 
still another set of small operators in Wall 


Should they continue to decline, 


The amount of gold and silver deposits 
and purchases, coins struck and stamped, and 
bars manufactured during the year was as 
follows : 

Deposits of gold... .......... $59,987,429 45 
Deposits of silver 12,807,889 48 





Total amount received .... $72,244,818 88 
Deducting re-deposits made and issued by 
one institution and deposited with another. 
The deposits were 
ie EM 
9,145,828 43 


otis cananas those 
Coined. Value. 

Gold pieces. ...... .1,824,420 $35,249,337 50 

Silver pieces,..... 11,774,250 2,945,795 50 

Minor coinage do..18,925,000 494,050 00 








Total number. . .82,523,670 $38,689,183 00 
Bars fine gold 7.554.956 86 


Imported gold............... 12,940,659 25 





Log, CE $20,495,616 11 


OM Ns Oi a cle weparainea's ee $3,034,259 56 
Imported silver.............. 3,987,654 94 
Os sn slates een acces $24,517,530 61 


Under the fourteenth‘section of the Coinage 
Act, and the provisions of a previous act, 
ahout $27,000,000 of gold coins were melted 
of which $14,031,550 were received curing 
the fiscal year. The recoinage of the balance 
has been going on. It is estimated that of 
the coin now in the Treasury there are about 
five millions which will require tu be reno- 
vated. The difference between the nominal 
and intrinsic value of the amount received 
was about $73,549. The recoinage embraced 
nearly all the abraded gold coin in the coun- 
try other than those in circulation on the 
Pacific coast, and which it is estimatcd do 
not exceed $2,000,000. 


_ The forthcoming report of the Postmaster- 
General will show the number of lines of 
riilway post-oflices in operation June 30, 


: : . 1872, to have been 59, extending over 14,866 
Street will be obliged to sacrifice their nar ‘les ; Pe hana eine 

P £ ( + 1 t r- > », reOrTh 6 44 + 
gins, and be sold out “under the rule” thus miles of route, and covering $4,955 miles of 


putting prices still lower for a time. 
The following are the | 

























tions: 
Oct, 31, Novy. 7. 

American Gold........... 108%% — ‘ “i 
Poel. Lack. & Western... — "@ — ie 
Sri ied 144% 44% 4 — 
Erie preferrec - —- @O@— 57 os 

Harlem.... ............. 100% 2101 nya — 

Illinois Central. 9 @ — 2 @ 4 

Lake Shore........... 58x — 61 Gr 62 

Michigan Central........ 0 @ — 6 @— 

N. Y. Central and H... $1 @— 18k @ — 

N. ¥.C. @ H. Scrip..... — @ = — Ot a 
Northwestern......... 30 @- 
Northwestern pref nee 4G ™% d41 
Ohio and Mississippi. . 2 @-— 1 iii 
Pacific Mail......... 64D — @ 63 
eee -- 240 — ® 74 i 
Rock Isiand............. — @ 84% a — 
Reading.......... ~~ = a — 
8 ee a, 22% 
St. Paul preferred eS uKaQ — 36a 44 

nion Pacific............ — @ 153 a — 
Wabash and W.22.1. 127: xo seer 
Western Union. wee 45%Q = 652, — 
Adams Express.......... 96a — = 
Ameri Merchs' Union 4b @ 493% 16K. 48 
U.S. Express........ —- @-— 484@ — 
Wells, Fargo........ .... — @- 55 @ 61 





atest stock quota- vice of 12,747 625 miles. 


, 347, Ness is so gre 


actual service, performed each way daily, 
equivalent in the aggregate to an actual ser- 
To perfurm the 
above service 752 clerks were employed at an 
annual cost of $941,000. : 


% ROue The fortheoming report of the Government 


Land Commissioner will show that during 
the = — a were 45,378 patents 
issued; number of acres of land surveyed, 
38,488,132; amount of lands reco of 
under various laws, $13,080,606. The Com- 
missioner states that the increase of the busi- 
freat that an entire reorganization 
of the office and an increase of the clerica’ 
force is necessary, if it is the intention of the 
Government not to permit the work to fall 
into arrears. 


British Exports To THe UnttEp STATES. 
| —From a statement received at the Treasury 
| Yepartment from Europe, relative to the 
| Principal articles of English and Irish pro- 
j duce and taanufactnre exported from Great 

Britain to the United States uring the eight 
months ¢nding August 81, 1873. in comparison 


| Tue Loxpon Money Manrget.—The 
London correspondent of the Chronicle, vnder 
date of Oct. 18, 1873, says: “ The state of 
the money market continues to attract 

serious attention aiid discussion, and there 
can be little doubt of the fact that matters 
have become critical. It is exactly one 
month since Jay Cooke suspended payment, 
and since then the reserve of the Bank has 
fallen from £18,340.849 to £7,861,086, or to 
the extent of £5.485,807; and the stock of 
bullion from £23.912,623 to £19,722,801, or to 
the extent of £4,189,823. This is more than 
£1,000,000 weekly, so that it is quite clear 
ithe drain will have become very serious if 
| allowed longer to prcceed at that rapid rate 

|The liabilities of the bank have, indecd, 
|diminished, the public and private deposi's 
having been reduced by £4,668,695, but the 
| proportion of reserve to them has neverthe- 
iless receded from 4234, which was the 
| amount on the 18th of September last, to 2114 
}per cent the present total, In addition to 
|the export inquiry for gold, the demand for 
‘coin for internal clreulation has of late been 
| very considerable, and this may be expected 
| to return, though it is ) ed probable that the 





|movement will be delayed so long as the 
lgreat uncertaintles about the fature exist. 
|The bank has this Week been borttowing 
| largely on government stock, and it is to this 
cause that the open market rates of discount 
have been forced up neatly to those current 
at the bank. It is fully believed that a seven 
percent rate will be necessary; indeed, the 
present state of aflairs justifies that rate at 
once, and the comtiunity is quite prepared 
for a change at any moment. he bank rate 
was advanced to 6 per cent at a somewhat 
Inte hour, of Tuesday, and the movement 
was immediately followed by a rise in the 
French rate also to 6 per cent. The Bank of 
France has now £28,831,000 of gold, while 


_ 866,849,714 31% the note cirenlation is as much as £120,325,- 


000; and it is quite believed here that in the 
Paris money market there will be increasing 
stringency. The indemnity has been paid, 
and Germany has been satisfled; but the day 
of teckoning up has arrived, and the French 
are now beginning to feel the eflects of so 
vast a payment. It would certainly be the 
greatest surprise in financial history were a 
payment of £200,000,000, and indeed of 
£250,000,000, (the totai which it has probably 
been increased to by the additions of interest 


called, is entirely separate from the banking 
department, and is obliged by law to give its 
hotes for gold coin and bullion at a fixed 
price, and to redeem its notes in coin on de- 
mand. The money of Great Britain, there- 
fore, consists of about two hundred and fifty 
million dollars of paper and probably four 
hundred millions in coir. Exelading from 
the paper the one hundred millions issued by 
the Bank of England against gold coin and 
bullion, the proportion is one hundred and 
fifty million dollars of bank notes and four 
hundred million dollars in coin, Our money 
consists of seven hundred and fifty million 
dollars of irredeemable paper, about fifty 
million dollars in coin in private hands, and 
fifty millions more locked up in the Treasury, 
We found no arguments on these figures to 
prove the redundancy of the currency of the 
United States, but we beg our readers to ob 
serve that the money of the most prosperous 
ard wealthy nation in the world is composed 
of two-thirds coin to one-third bank notes. 


Fariures ts Rome—A_ correspondent 
writing from the Italian capitalto the Jour- 
nal des Debats snys: “ This elty is at present 
afflicted with a large number of commercial 
failures, a state of things which had long 
been expected. As soon as Rome was pro 
claimed the capital it was invaded by a fever 
of specnlation. A multitude of promoters 
precipifated themselves on it as a prey, for 
eign adventurers started all sorts of enter 
prises, moré or less hazardous; banks, espe- 
cially, were multiplied ad infinitum, emitting 
at pleasure and without any serious control 
quantities of paper money which the Goy- 
ernment was weak enough to tolerate and the 
public foolish in accepting; able forgers put 
a circulation imitations which ruined the 

credit of the issuing establishments, some 
of the chiefs of which disappeared; others 
wete arrested on the charge of fraud. The 
panic became general, and while the Gov- 
ernment was preparing a bill to put an end 
to the abuse, the Romans had reconrse to a 
radical remedy—namely, the refusal of all 
notes whatever; at present, they only ac 
cept those of the National and the old Ro- 
man banks. Besides, the merchants of Flor- 
ence, Turin, Milan, ete., transferred their es- 
tablishments here or founded branches, They 
installed, at great cost, sumptuous offices, de- 
corated with elegant furnit.re, painting, mir 
rors, marbles, bronzes, gilding, ete. Their 
competitors here strove lo imitate the new- 
comers ; a contest of prodigality arose, but 
the number of clients having rather dimin- 
ished than increased, owing to the ill-will] of 
the princely families and the clergy, the 
| cates did not correspond to the hopes of the 
‘dealets, who are far from having realised 











and the maintenance of troops) to be made | their cost of installation, and now find them- 
by one nation to another without its eftects|selves unable to meet their engagements. 
being felt in more than one quarter, and as | The Tribunal of Commerce is severe towards 
the German Government has locked up aj} those who make insolvency a speculation to 
very large supply of gold, the stringency | enrich themselves. The Court, at the same 
may become alarming now the United States | time that it commands the seals to be placed, 
are in want of it. The supplies of gold | orders the arrest of the bankrupt.’ 
known to be coming forward trom Australia| feeaxctar, TROUBLE IX JAPAN.—A letter 
bene ee ee” by — from Yokohama, in the Al/gemeine Zeitung, 
of the year, while from other quarters S “thi a : ie poe 
very little A, neti to be afloat. rte erred eae he Speen oa ae ee Saeey 
now stand, there is unquestionably reason ‘oie onsen the sovenaee of Ja pny og 
for extreme caution in every department of | -otietactory condition. The praia 2 Neue 
business, as we are quite likely to have a very meter o S104 Aannbe aod te incrensin: 
tight money market, owing to the rapid a : the Gov ye rent ts ur able - 
depletion of the bank’s reserve of gold. The en egg 1 : cogs red ce eg 
|stock of bullion in the Bank of Prussia is |"! More taxes, and Bas entered upon a 
£36,000.000 number of undertakings which considerably 
See ee ee augment its expenditure. Hitherto the real 
ENGLISH VERSUS AMERICAN BANKING.—| state of affairs has been kept secret, bnt the 
We clip the following truthful remarks | letter by which the ministers notified their 
from the New York Tribune :—““ Our present | resignation lias found its way into the press, 
troubles may be chiefly accounted for by the land it is feared that the ministers will con 
speculations and demoralisation engendered sequently be ordered to perform the hari 
by excessive issues of irredeemable paper| kari. The letter in question recommends 
| money, our reckless and thoroughly unsound | that all the public works now in progress 
| habits of banking, and finally by a babyish | should at once be stopped, that the issue of 
| dependence upon those children in the woods, | paper money should cease, and that all the 
| President Grant and his Secretary of the expenses 0° the Government should be rs 
| ‘Treasury. The condition of things in Lon-| duced toa minimum. It also observes that 
don, though not as hopeful as could be | the alleged progress of the country is a mere 
wished, present a sharp contrast to that) sham, which must ultimately Jead to univer- 
which bas laid us upon our backs. Wel|sal rnin. The correspondent adds, however, 
| think it will be found instructive to examine | that the director of the Finanee Department 
la little closely into the diflerence between | seem to have been of a very diflerent opinion 
ithe English and American systems of cur-! 9 few weeks previously, as they then estmate d 
|rency and banking. | the revenue at $70,000,000 and the expendig 
It is tolerably well known that in England | ture at $60,000,000, and held out the prospect 
no paper money circulates of less denomina-| of a surplus of $2,000,000 even if the pro- 
tion than five pounds (twenty-five dollars). | jected reforms were carried out. As yet only 
fog terns below that is gold and silver. | eighteen (German ?) miles of railway have 
In Scot'and the banks are allowed to issue! been built; the :eforms in the army and in 
|notes as smail as one pound, but the entire | national education have, of course, ecst 
bank circulation is not large in either coun- | considerable sums, but the Government will 
wy. For the last week of September the | not introduce other European institutions 
average circulation of the English private | until education becomes more general, The 
banks was $13,000,000, of the English joint | Milkado’s palace, which was burnt down the 
stock banks $12,000,000, of the Scotch banks | other day, is to be rebuilt with the moncy 
$27,000,000, and of the Irish banks $82,000,- | arising from private subscriptions collecte:! 
|000; total bank note circulation of the’ all over the country. 
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OFFICESOF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 2%, 1673. 


(#" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: 

Premiums received on Marine aoe from 

let Jen., 1872, to 31st Dec. 

Premiums on Policies not eeied off ist 
January, 1872 


$5,918,019 95 
2,079.659 45 





Total amount of Marine Premiums $7.08 988,679 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872..... 


. $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid ‘during the 
i $2,389,844 82 


same period 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses .»$1,055,707 63 
The Company has the iiiniien Assets, viz. 
~nited States and State of New 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $3,413,730 00 
T.oans seenred by St»cks, and otherwise. 3,480,100 00 
Keab Estate and Bonds and Mort ages.... 217, 00 


Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at............+. 409,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,755,371 14 
Cash in Bank 265,098 81 


$15,571, 206 13 | 


Total amount of Assets.......... 








SIX PER CENT. interest on {he outstanding ce rtiti- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, ‘the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the isene of 1849 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 

he net earned premiums of the bn red for the year 
«nding 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tucsday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES} 











J.D. Jones, 
Cartes Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moory, 
Henry Corr, 

Josian O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cnarves U. Russexy, 
Lowett Hotrrook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royau Puees, 
CaLes Barstow, 

A. P. Priwor, 
Witt E. Donace, 
DAVID ta..., 

James Brycr, 
Daniex 5. Mitten, 
Wx. Stureis, 


Josern GAILLARD. JR., 
C. A. Hann, 
James Low, 
hb. J. Howianp, 
Bens. Bancock, 
Rost, B. Myrurn, 
Gorpon W. Buryuay, | 
Frepericx Cnavuncy, 
Geo. 5. STEPHENSON, 
WitiraM H. Wess, 
Sueppagp Ganpy, 
Francis Serwpy, 
Cuartes P. Burpvett, 
Cuas. H. Marsuay, 
Witiram E, Bunker, 
Samvet L. Mrircutt, | 
yames G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Kosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BLakE, 
Cuances D, Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres'’t. 
W. H. Il. MOORE, 2d Vize-Pres't. 
é. D. HEWLEIDT, 3d Yice-Pres’t 


| 
AGENCY OF THE | 


Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


lseued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the a 
nd West Indies, and South America, Also Circular 
etters of Credit for Travelle reavailable i in ali pa. ‘e of 
he world 
Demand and Time 





Bills of Exchange, pay:* 
ondon and elsewhere, bought and sold “At enrre 
“pies; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts oc Soot. 
«srl and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
e Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking | 


tece transactee'. 
: : JON PATON. 





a & 


ue 


Agent. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S.C. 





Bonps, 


te Uscerrest Bank Nores, 
&c.. &C., 


Cor, Lanp WaBRANTS, EXCHANGE, 
and Sold 
Orders for Investment Securities Cavefully Exe 


STOCKS, 
Bought 


C1 Collections of DIVIDENDS, | OUPONS, 
NOT ES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made wpw all points 
nd remitted for promptly 
. (er 0 REFSPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
npon having their busicess attended to with fidelity 
eu des, ‘ 
New york Conresrc NDENTS; 


60, KOUNTZE BROTH 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


FRANKLIN Hf, 


the Seven Per Cent. 


| yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 


| ment. 


linterest on these Bonds. 


DUNCAN, 


HENRY CLEWS 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$135234425. 


Locat ComMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. &9 Wall Sweet. 


FRAME, 





HARE & LOCK Woop, 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


Manacers, 


No. 88 Wate Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 





GUARDIAN | 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


GOLD. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, - 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 
Issues’ Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 





Ww. W. PAREN, of Olyphant & Co. 

db. W. we - ee a Dodge & Co. 

J. A. RO f Kooseve It & Son. 
ROBT. L. KE NEEDY. Pres't Bk of Commerce. 


eee: M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 


Co. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 


c ARTER, 


Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 
Gold Bonds of the 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 


closed, $500,000 only remaining, 


which we 


offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 


The Road is now completed, and 
the net earnings more than three times the 
We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 
JOHN J. CISCOX& SON, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & Co., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
lesue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
ConsoLipATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London und Paris, 








CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
TRAVELLERS, 


AVAIL \BLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


SHERMAN & CO. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 

New Work. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con 

enlt their interest to get from us estimates before 

| making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 

for inserting advertivements throughout the United 
| States and Canadas 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't 





Francis & Loutrel, 
NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 

Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

kinds of first-class Station: :y, Writing Papers 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Ex ense Books, 
Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessicen, Wallete, 


De -sk3 
Di aries, 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NGOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON, 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED - - 1803. 
414 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about | 
,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MaNnaGeERr. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Ancarpap, H.B.M. Sunes, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & 
mr. o>. JAFPRAY, of E. 8. Jattr “4 “& Co. 
Ricwarp Levin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. peeemen JouNsToN, of J. Boorman Johnston & 





Sen. "Srv ART, ofS. JIL& J. Stuart. 
THE STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, N. Y¥. 





Brancu OFPIcEs : 

In New York—1142 Broadway, near 26th St. 

** Brooklyn—279 Fulton, cor, Tillery St. 

* Philadelphia—47 North Eighth st. 

* Baltimore—110 West Baltimore St. 
Dye, Cleanse and Refinish all kinds of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Dresses, Shawls, &c. Ladies’ dresses 
cleaned and Gentlemen's coats, &c.. dyed or cleaned 
without ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed 
and dyed, Muslin Shades and Chintz cleaned and 





giazed. Goods received and returned by express. 
BARRETT NE PHEWS & co. 
ype AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly | 


Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The American Brsiropo ist, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”—V. Y. Tribune. 

Subscription, $1 ps. year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street. N.Y. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 

4 MAILS FOR EUROPE, 
ending Saturday, Noy. 8th, 
this otlice, 
day at 12 








inom the weck 
» at 





+n Wednesday : M.. 
M., and on Saturday at 539 A.M. and 12 M. 


T. L. JAMES, 





Postmaster. 


' Horace Waters & 


A GREAT OFFER Sissi asad 


9 wul di & 
on . 
wa" 





NS of wil dlsgocs of A. A. neluding 
Ets’, af extremely low prices for 
cash, 67 woes cash, and baiance in small monthly 














payments ew 7 Octave first-class PIANOS, 
al’ modern im yrovements, for $275 cash. Organs 
355, 375, Double-Reed Organs, $1003 


4-STOP, S110; & STOP, 81%, and upwards. 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL i# STYLE and PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE. The CONCERTO STOP its the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY OnGan. ZJf ix prov duced by | 
a third set of peeds PECUTLIARLY votceD, the EF FEC 
of which is YOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
is SUPERB. Terms Liperar. JLLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAIL ED for one stamp. A libera 

}, 


~ 


discount to Ministers, Churches, Sauday-School., 
Lodges, ete. Agents Wanted, 
HUCH B. JACKSON 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 
From medium to higher grade, viz. 


CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Ete. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS, 





&e., &¢. 
We keep everytting jn our live, and sell at loweet 
prices. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE... 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS | 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


cB 
JESSAMINE 


Another cy new novel by Marion Harland, 
author of :—True as Steel—Alone—Hidden Path-*. 
Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner—Hus- 
bands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phemie's Tempta- 
tion—Ruby’s Husband—Empty Heart—At Last—etc. 
Price $1 50. 

* The novels by Marion Harland are of surpassing 
excellence. By intrinsic power of character vom | 
and ne facility, they hold the reader's at- 
— w the most intense interest and fascina- 
ion. 


BILL ARP’S PEACE PAPERS. 


A new comic book by the great Southern humorist, 
* Bill Arp,’ who gives us, in a series of irresistibly 
funny, satirical papers upon War, Politics, and our 
Domestic Relations, one of the sharpest books ever 
re in this country. Full of comic pictures, price 


A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 


An intensely interesting new novel by May Agnes 
Fleming, author of ‘Guy Earlscourt’s Wife.” For 
ingenuity of plot, variety of incident, and vivid 
trayal of eg ssions which agitate the human mind, 
no novels of late have achieved snch marked suc- 
cesses as these by Mrs. Fleming. Price, $1 7%. 


por- 





JOSH BILLINGS’ ALMINAX FOR 1874. 


Josh Billings’ great Farmer's Alminax for the year 
1874 is published this week, and is one of the richest 
and most humorous little hits of the day 

The illustrations are a new style of ailhonette cari- 
cature, and are extremely funny. Josh Billings has 
| excelled himself, and ev: ery body ought to have a copy, 





| to drive away the * blues’ with. rice 25 cents. 

| ™ a 

| LOYAL UNTO DEATH. 

| A deeply interesting new Ene.isH Nover. Re- 

| printed from the latest London Edition. One of the 

| best and most oe as storics that has appeared 
Price, $1.75. 


in many a day. 
The “London Atheneum” says of it :—“* We con- 
fess we have been somewhat puzzled by this story. 
| We at one time thonght it had been written by the 
author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ at another b 
and at another by *‘ Whyte Melville.’” Wha 
praise could be given to any novel ? 


Ouida,’ 
t higher 


OLD GURIOSITY SHOP. 


The eighth volume of * Carleton’s New Illustrated 
Edition” of Caries Dickens’ Works, (the best, 
cheapest, and handsomest edition > the world.) 
Printed from new, readable type 3 exquisitely illus- 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self ; handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per volume. 





PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 
A remarkable new novel by Edgar Fawcett. ‘The 
dramatic vigor, brilliant style, and fearless manner 
with which the most delicate subjects are handled, 


places this author at — in the front rank of mo- 
dern novelists. Price $1.7 





| EDNA BROWNING. 


” A delightful new novel, by Mar One 

of the best she has ever written. The other novels by 

this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun 
| shine—*Lena Rivers—Marian Grey— Meadowbrook — 
English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead -Dorn 
Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 
—Cameron Pride—Rose ee 8 Mistake 
Millbank—etc. Price $1.50. 


—_—_- 


J. Holmes. 


G2" These book sare beaut fully bound— sold every 
where—and sent »y mail, pustage free, ou receipt ct 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers 
(Under the Fifth Aver ue Hotel } 
Madison Square, New Yort 





SACRED MUSIC BOOKS. 


‘THE STANDARD! 


Still “ waves,"’ and true to its name, keens well to 
| the front of all books for CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS 
j and SINGING SCHOOLS. By L. O. Emerson and 
{| H.R. Palmer. Price $1.50. 


AMERICAN TUNE BOOK ! 


| Contains 1,000 of the very best psalm tunes of the 

centnry. Has no superior as a collection of the most 
approved sacred music for CHorrs and Concreca- 
Tions. 500 Editors. 400 pages. Price $1.50. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE! 


Is attracting the notice of all Leaders of Singing 
in Sabbath Schools, because of its very superior ar 
rangement of Bible sub s, its department of songs 
for little children, its alaptation to the international 
lessons. and its general :ichness and freshness of 
music and words. Highly commended by all. Price 
35 cts. in bds, 

Tiis BEAUTIFLL SABBATH SCHOOL SONG 
BOOK, is sold at $30 per Hundred in B'ds ; $3 per 
100 in paper. 








The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retai 
price. 


| Saaeee Ditson & € 0., Boston. 
- HM. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENT 
Jo you Want an age ae y, local OR AGENTS. 
achance to muke 85 to 820 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 


N. ¥. 


A 


i Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill, 


or 16 Dearborn St., 




















